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; O all who have fol- 
lowed the course of 
Chinese history 
during the last half 
of the present cent- 
ury, the name of 
the greatest states- 
man of the East, Li Hung Chang, will 
not be unfamiliar. Standing as he 
does pre-eminently the most con- 
spicuous figure in the foreground of 
Oriental affairs, he has won himself a 
right of recognition such as can be 
accorded to but few public men of the 
century outside of Bismarck and Glad- 
stone. A successful soldier, an astute 
statesman, a skilled diplomatist, and an 
accomplished scholar, it has been his 
exceptionally great privilege, during 
two score or more years of public ser- 
vice, to act as his country’s guiding 
hand through three of the most mo- 
mientous decades of her history. The 
unique position which he occupies in 
the Imperial government is one the im- 
portance of which is not overshadowed 
by the personality of even the ‘“‘Son of 
Heaven,’’ the Emperor of China, him- 
self. Under just what title this posi- 
tion can be categorized it is difficult to 
determine. He is not infrequently 


termed the prime minister of China, 
but in reality the Imperial government 


has in its ranks no such official. It is 
the Emperor who is nominally regarded 
as the source of all authority, but his 
person is held so sacred, and his life so 
hermitized within the secrecy of his 
palace, that he amounts at best to little 
more than a figure-head. The actual 
control of the affairs of the kingdom 
lies in the hands of a.series of boards; 
acumbersome and complex system in 
which the man of extraordinary intel- 
lectual attainments and forceful char- 
acter rises to the top by natural se- 
lection. 

It has thus become possible for a man 
of Li’s ability and aggressiveness to 
wield, in addition to what his official 
capacities entitle him to, an unofficial 
influence that has really amounted to 
making him beyond dispute the great- 
est leader the Chinese empire has ever 
had. Within the past twenty or thirty 
years no question of home or foreign 
policy of any importance has been 
brought to a decision without the Vice- 
roy’s hand being strongly in evidence 
in the balance. His Yamén (literally 
‘official gate,’’ but in reality his vice- 
regal residence) has been the focus of 
every commercial and diplomatic in- 
trigue undertaken by Western nations. 
Since his appointment to the Viceroy- 
alty of Chihli in 1870, the highest vice- 
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The Treaty Port of Chefoo, where in 1876 Li Signed the Chefoo Convention with the British Minister, 
Sir Thomas Wade, a Settlement of the Margary Murder Affair 


royship in China, the importance of 
the port being due to the fact that 
Pekin, the capital of the empire, is situ- 
ated within this province, the defence 
of the court and the Emperor thus de- 
pending upon this viceroy, no foreign 
minister or high official has passed 
through Tientsin, Li’s seat of govern- 
ment, without calling upon the great 
Viceroy. Serving as he virtually does 
at the head of the Chinese Foreign 
Office, it has been his fortune in past 
years to be mated against not a few of 
Europe’s most skilled diplomatists, and 
it may truthfully be said that the 
Chinese empire has lost nothing by 
having Li as her mouthpiece. The 
straightforwardness and integrity dis- 
played while fulfilling thiscapacity has 
made for him among his antagonists, 
friends rather than enemies. 

The personality of Li Hung Chang is 
indeed a striking one. Above the aver- 
age Chinaman in size, he stands to-day 
at the age of seventy-four years, full six 
feet in height, with a commanding 








presence gained from a fine physique, 
an erect carriage, and a face the intel- 
ligence and strength of which would 
hold their own in comparison with any 
foreign countenance. The drooping 
gray moustache and the slight chin 
beard which he wears only partially 
conceal a mouth that has for its most 
noticeable trait a marked degree of de- 
termination. Dark, searching eyes, a 
brusque, direct manner of address, and 
a prestige gained from the wearing of 
the famous yellow jacket and three- 
eyed peacock feathers, unite in render- 
ing significant the character of this 
man whose progressiveness in thought 
and action has done so much towards 
breaking down the walls of Chinese 
conservatism, and marking him as the 
most eminent statesman of the East. It 
is these considerations coupled with his 
official dignity as embassador extraor- 
dinary of His Majesty, the Emperor of 
China, that make his present visit to 
the Western nations an affair of more 
than passing note. 





From a photograph taken in China LI’'S BROTHER, LI HAN CHANG 


Ex-Viceroy of the Canton Provinces, 
In official dress 








HIS EARLY TRAINING 


Very little is recorded of Li Hung 
Chang’s youth beyond the fact that he 
early displayed pronounced evidences 
of being a scholar of promise and parts. 
Born in Anhui in 1822, of respectable 
but not remarkable parentage, he took 
while still young his bachelor degree, 
and subsequently competed successfully 
for higher literary honors both at his 
provincial capital and at Pekin. At the 
final schools he acquitted himself so 
well that he was admitted into the 
Hanlin College — this college holding 
in China much the same place in litera- 
ture as the French Academy does in 
France, and as the Royal Society in 
scientific matters does in England. 
Judged by the Eastern standard of edu- 
cation Li has therefore cause to be 
proud of his rank as a scholar although 
the West would hardly recognize him as 
such. The Chinese curriculum of study 
embraces only a knowledge of the na- 
tive classics, philosophy, the theory of 
government, and Chinese poetry and 
history. Nothing is known whatever 
of universal history or the sciences. It 
will readily be seen therefore that per- 
fection in learning with the Chinese 
means nothing more than an absolute 
and comprehensive familiarity with 
their own country. Asarulea gradu- 
ate of the Hanlin College receives, 
according to the vofa of the academy, 
an appointment in the public service, 
and such would in ordinary circum- 
stances have probably been the course 
pursued in Li Hung Chang’s case, but 
the times were out of joint and he was 
destined to enact a part vastly more 
conspicuous than commonly falls to the 
lot of Chinese civilians. 


THE TAIPING REBELLION 


- For many years previous to the out- 
break in 1851, the southern provinces 
of the Empire had been in a disturbed 
condition. The Hunghwui, or Triad 
Society, which is the most powerful of 
the secret associations which the gov- 
ernment has to fear, had been actively 
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recruiting its ranks, with the result 
that in August of 1851 it was strong 
enough to capture the city of Yungan. 


‘With a conquering army of ten thou- 


sand men they marched through the 
province of Hunan and in 1853 captured 
the important city of Nanking. Mean- 
while other bands of Taipings were 
advancing over the country, looting 
cities and towns as they passed. 

It was at this time that Li Hung 
Chang, who had retired to his father’s 
house at Hofei after his university suc- 
cesses, first emerged from the literary 
world to take part in the national 
strife. He raised a regiment of militia 
in his native province and leading them 
into the field did what little he could to 
harass the rear guard of the Taipings as 
they advanced northward towards Pe- 
kin. Slight as his efforts were they 
were nevertheless successful enough to 
attract the attention of Tseng Kwofan, 
the Viceroy of Hukwang and general- 
issimo of the army, who enlisted Li and 
his men among the troops under his 
immediate command. From this time 
on Li rapidly developed the qualities of 
a successful soldier. 

It was not long before Li, with that 
keenness of observation which has al- 
ways distinguished him, foresaw the 
obvious advantage to be gained by en- 
listing, because of their ingenuity and 
technical skill, a certain number of 
foreigners to drill and lead a division of 
the Imperial army. As a consequence 
an American named Ward was engaged 
who found it readily possible to secure 
the services of a hundred or so Euro- 
peans. With this force he successfully 
attacked several of the rebel strongholds 
and by so doing soon gained for his or- 
ganization the somewhat grandiloquent 
title of ‘‘ Ever-Victorious Army.’’ Some 
few months later this Ward was killed 
and the command of the corps devolved 
upon Colonel Gordon. This foreign con- 
tingent was henceforth the most power- 
ful ally of the Chinese general in the 
suppression of the great rebellion. 
With its aid Li, who was now virtually 
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A Company of Native Soldiers equipped and drilled according to European Methods. 


leader of the Imperial forces, was en- 
abled to recapture most of the rebel- 
held cities, among thein the important 
ones of T’aitsang and Soochow. Nan- 
king, the stronghold of the rebels, fell 
later in July, 1864, and with its recovery 
the rebellion came to an end. 

Li Hung Chang came out of these 
campaigns with a widespread reputa- 
tion for military skill, great adminis- 
trative ability, and a devoted loyalty to 
the reigning dynasty. Henceforth he 
became the most famous man of his 
country. The throne honored him at 
once with the yellow jacket (the exclu- 
sive emblem of Imperial favor) and 
appointed him viceroy of an important 
province. Li, however, was not destined 
to enjoy for any length of time the 
peace that succeeded the suppression of 
the Taiping Rebellion, for a year later 
he was called upon to subdué another 
rebellion that had started up from the 
surviving remnants of the previous 
conflict. His success in this under- 
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One of Li’s Innovations 


taking was not entirely complete, and 
because of it he was severely criticised 
by the Board of Censors, with the result 
that he was deprived for the time of his 
yellow jacket. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the wheel of fortune turned 
in his favor, and in view of a final and 
decisive victory, he was awarded again 
the emblem of Imperial favor. 


THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE 


Meanwhilea terrible tragedy occurred 
at the treaty port of Tientsin. For 
some months in the beginning of 1870 
there had been an effervescence of pop- 
ular feeling against the missionaries in 
various parts of the empire. The time 
was ripe foran uprising. Finally, on 
the morning of the 21st of June, the 
populace marched directly on the 
French Cathedral and Consulate, and 
in an amazingly short time these build- 
ings were wrecked, the French Consul 
and priests were murdered, and the mob 
with their appetite whetted by the taste 
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of blood, marched on to the orphanage, 
where with relentless cruelty they mur- 
dered the sisters who had been devot- 
ing their lives te the welfare of the 
people. The deed caused a thrill of 
horror throughout the Christian world. 
The French government assumed on 
the spot a menacing attitude and the 
prospect of a war was not far distant. 
The crisis was one which plainly de- 
manded in Tientsin the presence of a 
man of power. There. was only one 
such man in the Chinese empire. It 
.was Li. He was accordingly transferred 
at once by the Emperor to the viceroy- 
alty of the Chihli province, and given 
authority to settle the matter as well as 
possible. After lengthy negotiations 
with the French minister, M. de Roche- 
chouart, Li submitted proposals that 
were finally accepted, and the danger 
of another European war, with further 
humiliation for China, was averted. 


LI'S INNOVATIONS 

Fora period of years following the 
Tientsin difficulty Li devoted his efforts 
mainly to the administration of his 
province of Chihli. Quick to discern 
the added benefits resulting from a 
number of European customs he began 
to introduce little by little what im- 
provements were possible to be used in 
connection of the Chinese mode of liv- 
ing. Exercising a bold initiative as 
commander-in-chief of the most impor- 
tant province, he has built fortresses, 
established arsenals, equipped fleets 
and organized land forces with an 
amount of tact, courage, and intelligence 
that seems well-nigh impossible when 
we consider the reactiouary weight of 
Chinese conceit, education, and popular 
prejudice. In rearming the old Taku 
forts with Krupp guns, in creating the 
Peiyang or Northern Squadron, in build- 
ing the maritime fortresses at Port Ar- 
thur, and by means of a thousand other 
acts Li has shown himself to be the one 
man in the Chinese empire who wishes 
by practical undertakings to uphold the 
power of the ancient monarchy. In 
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this field of reform, this broad-minded 
man has not feared to institute a hos- 
pital where Occidental methods in medi- 
cine and surgery under European phy- 
sicians are now in full vogue. He has 
patronized coal mines within his juris- 
diction which have become profitable, 
and which serve as an object lesson 
to China. It is Li's doing that China 
build her first railroad some years ago, 
that China has at least one great steam 
navigation company of foreign-fashion- 
ed steamers under the Chinese flag ply- 
ing along her coast, and that she now 
has her first cotton-spinning and cot- 
ton-weaving mill at Shanghai. 2 


THE WAR WITH JAPAN 


It was well known to all these who 
had watched Eastern politics that af- 
fairs in Korea had fora long time pre- 
vious to 1895 been in a very critical 
state. The numerous reforms which 
had been proposed and adopted by the 
Japanese had been consistently thwart- 
ed by the Chinese party at the Korean 
court. It was impossible that the con- 
stant friction engendered by this con- 
dition of things could continue indefi- 
nitely, and two years ago matters came 
to a crisis. The cause lay in the fact 
that China and Japan had previously 
and mutually agreed to strengthen 
Korea, as this Hermit Kingdom if weak 
would be a strong temptation for Rus- 
sia to gaina foothold there and thus 
menace both the Chinese and Japanese 
empires. Japan, however, began to in- 
troduce some improvements and re- 
forms that did not meet with Chinese 
sanction. War became imminent when 
in July, 1894, Li, in spite of a very plain 
intimation from Japan that any advance 
of the Chinese naval or land forces upon 
Korea would be regarded as an act of 
war, choose nevertheless to despatch 
the British ship Aowshing, loaded with 
troops, and escorted by three men-of- 
war, on her way to Korea. On the 25th 


of July this convoy encountered the Ja- 
panese cruisers and the result is well 
known. 


The transport was sunk and 
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Portion of an Official Dispatch from Li to the American Secretary of his Embassy. 


Secretary of the First Ciass of the Third Order of Nobility, with the Title of Sou-Y1.” 
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the Chinese ships took to flight. Fol- 
lowing this disaster to the Chinese arms 
came in quick succession the defeats at 
Asan, Pingyang, and the naval battle of 
Yalu, at which the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Ting was vanquished. At first 
the news of these disasters was kept 
from the Imperial ear. But the truth 
came out at last, and Li, who had been 
held responsible for the success 
of the campaign, was degraded in 
rank, and for a third time stripped 
of his yellow jacket and peacock feath- 
ers. (Li’s degradation the second time 
occurred when he failed to repair 
successfully the Grand Canal. His 
power and influence soon restored 
him, however.) Owing to the supe- 
rior standard of the Japanese army de- 
feat followed defeat for the Chinese, 
and in November of the same year 
Port Arthur, the strongest of the fort- 
resses, and a creation in which Li 
had taken much pride, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. It now became 
necessary for China to sue for peace on 
the most advantageous terms possible to 
secure, and accordingly the Emperor 
despatched Mr.Detring, a Commissioner 
of Customs, on the embassy. The Ja- 
panese admiral, however, refused to 
recognize this gentleman’s credentials. 
This occured a second time when two 
Mandarins were sent. It was now seen 
that the enemy was willing to deal only 
with some one who could represent the 
Chinese with the ability of Li, soin spite 
of his recent degradation, the Imperial 
master determined to place the desti- 
nies of the Empire in Li’s hand. A\l- 
though the task was an eminently dis- 
agreeable one for the great Viceroy, he 
nevertheless accomplished it with such 
shrewd success for his defeated empire, 
that the treaty was recognized by for- 
eign diplomatists as being an impossi- 
ble one to any man of less ability than 
Li Hung Chang. It was the means also 


of restoring to him for a third time his 
yellow jacket. 
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LI’S PRESENT TOUR 

Near the close of this long and_pa- 
triotic career, the old statesman is mak- 
ing a tour of the world. He has visited 
Russia to witness and to share in the 
grand pageant of the coronation, en- 
joying in that country the most flatter- 
ing attentions. In Germany he was 
welcomed everywhere by court and 
government, although it is safe to say 
that his pleasantest remembrance of 
that country will be his stay and 
friendship with the great Bismarck, a 
man with whom Li has so much in 
common. Distinguished receptions have 
followed also at The Hague, at Amster- 
dam, at Brussels, and throughout 
France. He has been invariably re- 
ceived with the courtesy and attention 
such as governments bestow on only 
those few great men that have served 
not only their country merely, but the 
world as well. 

At present the Viceroy is in England, 
but he wearies of the exhausting en- 
tertainments given by royalty, and is 
anxious to be nearing as fast as possible 
his own country. For this reason he is 
curtailing to a great degree his original 
plans of visitation. It is now reasonably 
certain that he will reach the United 
States within a shorttime. His visit to 
our nation has no political purpose per 
se; he merely brings a letter from the 
Emperor of Chinaconveying sentiments 
of compliment and friendship to the 
United States, which he has to deliver 
in person to the President. He is ac- 
companied by his son, Lord Li, by a 
staff of secretaries of embassy, interpre- 
ters and secretaries, besides a consider- 
able retinue of attendants and servants, 
as befits, from the Chinese point of 
view, the dignity and consequence of 
his mission. 

It is to be regretted that his hasty 
passage through our country will not 
enable him to enjoy to its fullest degree, 
the hospitality which we are eager to 
tender toa man so great as the Viceroy. 























Once in three months the little steamer carries supplies to the lepers 











THE CURSE OF THE EAST 


By C. H. GIBBONS 


T a point about eighteen miles 
A from Victoria, the capital of 
British Columbia, and almost 

in the direct path of steamers plying 
between that city and Vancouver, the 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, isa little green island on which 
seven unfortunate human beings are 
prisoners for life. The rippling blue 
waters of the Gulf of Georgia, instead of 
walls of stone, hedge them about, and 
though each day they can see the smoke 
of passing steamers and can almost read 
their names, they know that none will 
ever stop to bear them back to'freedom 
and civilization. Yet they are not 
criminals; it is disease—not wrong doing 
—that has caused their banishment 
from the world. For them there is no 
pardon, there is no rescue, there is no 
hope, noescape. These seven form the 


leper colony of Darcey Island, and 
through all the centuries no cure has 
yet been found to heal the leper’s 
spots. 

It is not so very long ago that this 
lazaretto was established by the munic- 
ipal government of Victoria, B. C., in 





order to prevent the spread of the 
loathsome disease among the Asiatic 
population, and its possible transmis- 
sion to the whites, yet few indeed even 
in Victoria know or care where. the 
plague-stricken ones have gone, or how 
they live or how they die. The rate- 
payers have a hazy understanding that 
there is a lazaretto somewhere near, for 
they have paid for its establishment and 
continue to contribute for its mainte- 
nance. They are content for the most 
part with this simple knowledge of an 
unpleasant fact. If they are over- 
curious as to where the money goes 
they may on inquiry ascertain that once 
every three months a small harbor 
steamer chartered by the corporation 
bears the municipal health officer, and 
the sanitary inspector, on a visit of 
inspection, and leaves the stores that 
are required to keep the lepers alive 
until the next coming of the steamer. 
These are the only breaks in the terri- 
ble, hopeless monotony of the lepers’ 
living death. 

One of these official visits was made 
a week orso ago, and the doctor allowed 











Homes of the Lepers on Darcey Island 
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me to accompany him. I had seen two 
of the lepers prior to their banishment 
to the lazaretto and was curious to note 
the progress the disease had made with 
them. Then, too, I had never seen 
men with whom hope had become an 
utterly meaningless word, and I was 
anxious to learn how they could live 
on, having nothing to live for—how 
they employed their time or stayed 
their hands from self-destruction when 
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little sheltered bay on which the leper 
settlement is established, first one and 
then another of the lepers could be 
seen, slowly moving out from their 
cabins and following with their gaze 
the movements of those aboard. Then 
the landing boat was lowered, and as 
our party approached the shore the 
doctor counted the population. 

‘* One — two — four —six,’’ he said, 
‘that’s strange; there should be eight.”’ 


Dead of the Plague 


they felt the tightening grip of the 
plague from which there is no escape. 

We went out one bright, beautiful 
Sunday morning, the trip being taken 
about a fortnight earlier than usual, as 
the doctor was desirous of noting the 
progress of the disease in the most ad- 
vanced case under observation, knowing 
that death might come at any time and 
rob him of his opportunity. The trip 
was made in glorious spring sunshine, 
and as the steamer cast anchor in-the 


A moment later the boat grated on 
the beach and the interpreter was 
striving to answer half a dozen ques- 
tions simultaneously asked by the six 
exiles—did he bring letters from 
home; was the doctor going to take 
them away ; did he bring the chessmen 
he had promised; had he any opium; 
how fared the loved ones with whom 
there might be no reunion? 

Then the landing of the stores com- 
menced and the doctor began his work 
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Lepers on Darcey Island 


and I mine. We wanted to obtain a 
knowledge of each individual case and 
photographs of the lepers, and this 
could only be accomplished by diplo- 
macy, for the stricken ones are inclined 
to be rebellious and resent interroga- 
tion. 

“Tell them we want to look into 
their case and see how many of them 
are fit to be sent home to China,’’ the 
doctor said to the interpreter, and as 
soon as this had been translated all 
obstacles were removed. Perhaps it 
was cruel; perhaps on the other hand 
it was Christian charity to let them 
hope a little longer. 

First, inquiry was made for the ‘‘New 
York Chinaman,”’ as he had been chris- 
tened, his being the worst case of all 
and this patient having come originally 
from New York. He it was that was 
brought over the Canadian Pacific in a 
crate so that none might come in con- 
tact with him, and ke it was that the 
doctor was most curious to see. 


‘‘He’s gone,’’ explained the lepers, 
laconically. ‘‘Ten days ago—we buried 
him.”’ 

The statement was simply one of fact, 
and the manner of its making was one 
of utter indifference. The other ab- 
sentee was reported in his cabin 
‘‘sulking.”’ 

‘‘He no been here long,’’ explained 
one of the elder members ofthe colony. 
‘‘ He come three months ago, that’s all. 
Now he run through the woods and 
cry all the night ; by’m’by he not mind 
so much.’’ 

All being accounted for, the photo- 
graphing and examination commenced, 
the doctor taking minute notes of the 
special characteristics of each case for 
the edification of his professional breth- 
ren, while I devoted myself to an in- 
spection of the island. 

A pretty spot it is—a little verdant 
dot in the blue water. It contains some 
four hundred acres, of which not more 
than two or three have been cleared of 














their forest growth. Near the beach 
stand the buildings, and in front are 
stacked piles of neatly cut driftwood. 
Chickens and ducks are running about 
everywhere and two captive crows 
flutter their bedraggled wings against 
the bars of very small cages fashioned 
out of discarded biscuit-boxes. 

‘‘What for,’’ I asked, pointing to 
the prisoned birds. ‘‘ What for you got 
him?’”’ 

The explanation is that so long as 
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Here he cooks his own meals as long as 
he is able, sleeps, reads, does whatever 
he can to kill the time that separates 
him from death. 

At the back of the row of cabins is the 
garden in which the lepers take their 
chief pride. It has been made and is 
cared for by them and now furnishes an 
abundant supply of vegetables all the 
year. The lepers could in fact grow 
much more than they do but as they 
could have no way of disposing of a 


. 














An Evaded Shore 


these hostages are held the other crows 
will not venture near to disturb the 
garden. And there is pathos in the 
further explanation. 

‘‘By’m’by we let him go—then he 
fly away home.”’ 

The buildings include a_ general 
storehouse in which is kept the com- 
mon stock of supplies; the: living 
quarters are detached —divided into 
little cell-like cabins, one for each leper 
and containing each a bed, a stove, a 
table and the personal effects and most 
cherished possessions of the occupant. 





surplus they are satisfied to provide a 
sufficiency only. Small fruits, too, are 
flourishing, and a young orchard gives 
promise of plenty of apples and pears 
and apricots for those who come to the 
lazaretto after its present inhabitants 
have satisfied the debt of nature. 

That the unfortunates have plenty to 
eat and to wear is evidenced by the fact 
that the storehouse contains many as 
yet unopened bags and boxes; that 
luxuries as well as necessaries are pro- 
vided is shown by a heap of emptied 
tins over in one corner— preserved 
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fruits, condensed cream, jam, even 
honey, for the authorities believe in 
making the lot of their unhappy 
charges as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances. 

‘“‘They’re better off than half the 
white people these hard times,’ is the 
philosophical observation of the in- 
spector,who takes considerable pride in 
his treatment of the lepers, ‘‘ that is, in 
a way, of course. They have all they 
want to eat and drink, little or nothing 
to do, and nothing to worry them. Oh 
yes, they’re fairly contented — or would 
be if we’d keep them supplied with 
opium. I’m going to give them that 
too; they might as well have whatever 
happiness there is in it.’’ 

With which somewhat paradoxical 
statement of the case the inspector re- 
turns to the unloading of his quarter’s 
supplies. 

The faces of the lepers do not indicate 
contentment. They do not indicate 
anything. All emotion seems killed, 
and asthe ravages of the disease pro- 
gress the poor victim seems little by 
little to become less and less a human 
being. When first taken to the laza- 
retto he realizes the infinite horror of 
his position and for the time isa fren- 
zied madman. Then comes the hys- 
terical stage ; and afterwards the dull, 
deadened, hopeless waiting for death, 
Mechanically the victims of the plague 
perform accustomed tasks, daily return- 
ing a little nearer to primitive exist- 
ence. Snaring the wild pheasant, trap- 
ping the mink, or searching the fields 
for roots and herbs of medicinal value, 
constitute their chief diversions. The 
advanced cases are but breathing em- 
bodiments of disease — suffering ani- 
mals, dead already to all the impulses 
and feelings that raise men above the 
brutes. Unclean they are in very 


truth—the one word describes as no 
other can the characteristic features of 
the loathsome disease. 

As a general rule it is the hands and 
feet that first have withered, rotted, and 
dropped away. 


In one or two cases, 
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however, the face has first been attack- 
ed and the use of the limbs has remained 
to compensate for the loss of nose and 
lips and ears. The seven patients rep- 
resent the three distinct forms of lepro- 
sy, but to the non-professional eye there 
is little difference between them. All 
have the same dry, horrible, scaly skin 
—the same dead hands and feet into 
which a pin may be pushed clear to its 
head without any pain being caused. 
All have, too, the same peculiar muscu- 
lar twitching of the eyes, and all dis- 
play the same eagerness to deny that it 
is leprosy that has cursed them and is 
inch by inch claiming their bodies. 

Nip Sing is sure that his feet rotted 
away because he worked for a long time 
in watery swampland; Fong Sin Loi 
says it was handling the pick and shovel 
that made his hands sore—that is all. 
Chin Wah Yuen blames poisonous ivy 
for his misfortune, and Lang Nung says 
it was frostbite in the Manitoba winter. 
None will admit that it is leprosy, or at 
allevents that the curse has been in- 
herited—each is willing to allow that 
all his fellows are plague-stiicken, but 
not himself. With himself it is always 
something else, although so like. 

But as the days go by they waste 
away, growing constantly weaker and 
weaker, until some intercurrent disease 
releases them from their suffering and 
another rude grave is made in the woods 
and there is one lessin the cabins. Lep- 
rosy seldom if ever is the direct cause of 
a leper’s death. 

One would naturally think that being 
so close to civilization the lepers would 
find little difficulty in escaping from 
their island prison. They seldom try the 
experiment, however. Intelligent ener- 
gy is gone and the lepers know that no 
help can be had from their fellow- 
countrymen, to whom a leper is to-day 
what he was a thousand years ago—one 
to be driven forth into the desert. 

Only one escape has been made or at- . 
tempted since the Darcey Island station 
was established, and that about six 
months ago. There was a doubt amongst 

















the Chinese as to the genuineness of the 
case and the leper’s young wife herself 
carried him away from the Island in a 
sloop, secreted him in the woods for 
weeks, and ultimately disappeared with 
him. The death-rate among the lepers 
during the three years the lazaretto has 
been in existence has been about sixty 
per cent. and the most rapid progress of 
the disease noted was observed in the 
case of the only white man who has yet 
been condemned to the Island. Strange 
to say, there have been no suicides 
among the lepers, and no attempts. 

Dr. George H. Duncan, who has 
charge of the station, is carefully study- 
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ing the many strange phases which the 
little-understood ‘‘curse of the East’’ 
presents. 

‘Just now,’’ he says, ‘‘the best we can 
do is to isolate the poor sufferers for the 
protection of the public, and make their 
few weeks or months here as comfort- 
able as we can. We are where we were 
a score of centuries ago so far as the 
treatment of the disease is concerned, 
but medical science is making many 
strange discoveries and I don’t think 
we should despair of finding a cure even 
for leprosy. When it does come it will 
be along the line of inoculation, if I am 
not mistaken.”’ 


SS 
OOM APTIN 














MISS THANKFUL’S LOVE AFFAIR 


By KATE WHITING PATCH 


66 EAR, dear, Janet, you don’t say 
|) so !”? 

Miss Thankful pulled off 
her garden-gloves in her excitement and 
dropped down upon the weather-stain- 
ed seat of the old summer-house. 

‘“You don’t mean to say,’’ she re- 
peated, ‘‘that Reuben Gale is really 
coming back to Middleway after all 
these years?’ 

““Yes ’m,’’ replied Janet, pausing 
for a moment in her work among the 
currant-bushes; ‘‘ Debby, Mis’ Hack- 
ett’s help, told me so last night after 
prayer-meetin’.”’ 

‘““Dear, dear,’? said Miss Thankful 
again, ‘‘I wish I had gone to prayer- 
meeting ;—at least,’’ she added, flush- 
ing at her own remarks, ‘‘I wish I had 
been able to go, for you know, Janet, I 
always do go when I can; but there was 
such a heavy shower yesterday, and it 
is quite a walk to the meeting-house, 
the roads were bad too, and with my 
little cold you don’t think it would 
really have been prudent for me to go, 
do you, Janet?”’ 

‘‘No’m, I don’t,”’ said Janet, putting 
her sun-bonnet farther over her eyes, 
‘an’ I don’t think that folks with 
coughs like yourn, ought to be out afore 
the grass is dry with no overshoes 
on.”’ 

‘‘Dear, dear, did I forget my over- 
shoes?’’? exclaimed Miss Thankful, 
looking anxiously down at her little feet. 
‘What would I do, Janet, without you 
to look after me? Well, I’ll goin now 
and make that custard.” 

Half-way up the narrow, tangled 
path she turned to ask again, ‘‘ When 
did you say Mr. Gale was coming, 
Janet?’’ 

““Debby said she reckoned | he was 


coming this week, from what Miss Bas- 
sett said to Mis’ Hackett.’’ 

‘*My! as soon as that? well, it will 
be pleasant to see some life in the old 
house again. It seems as if we had had 
ghosts for next-door neighbors these 
thirty—yes, Janet, ’tisthirty years since 
Reuben Gale left Middleway. Dear, 
dear, I did not realize we were so old, 
Janet.”’ 

Miss Thankful paused and gazed ab- 
sently across her own neat garden to 
the old neglected house the other side 
of the leaning picket-fence. The fence 
was covered now with a mass of- nastur- 
tiums, trained by her hand, and on the 
other side flourished a wild row of tiger 
lilies which vied in brilliancy with the 
nasturtiums and pushed their heads be- 
tween the pickets into Miss Thankful’s 
garden. 

Janet turned from the currant-bushes 
and surveyed her mistress. 

“I think,’’ she observed curtly, 
‘‘yvou’d better go in an’ change them 
shoes.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said Miss Thankful with 
astart. ‘‘ Well, I’ll see to the custard, 
Janet, and you finish picking the cur- 
rants, for we must start that jell before 
dinner.” ° 

Miss Thankful went into the house 
and mechanically put away her garden- 
gloves and shade hat, but the wet shoes 
and custard quite vanished from her 
thoughts and instead of going to the 
kitchen she found herself out on the 
front porch. The fallen rose leaves 
made a soft carpet for the steps and Miss 
Thankful sat down among them. 

‘‘T don’t wonder Reuben wants to 
come back to Middleway,”’ she reflect- 
ed; ‘‘ what a beautiful place it is,’ and 
she looked out over the rolling fields 
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which swept away at the left to the 
bank of the sleepy river, sparkling in 
the morning sunshine. To the right of 
her trim cottage and the old brown 
house, lay the village nestling among 
its gigantic elm-trees. The white spire 
of the meeting-house reached up into 
the clear blue of the late June sky ; be- 
yond it, on the hill, might be caught a 
glimpse of the small brick schoolhouse. 

‘‘It is not changed at all,’’ observed 
Miss Thankful to herself; ‘‘the only 
new thing for Reuben to see is Alec 
White’s house.’’ She glanced across 
the dusty road to the vine-covered cot- 
tage standing back from the street in 
the shade of a grove of maples and 
chestnuts. 

On the shady porch a wicker rocking- 
chair was moving to and fro, and 
through the vines, Miss Thankful could 
see young Mrs. White’s blue morning 
gown and the happy face which bent 
above the little head pillowed on her 
arm. The lullaby which fell from the 
young mother’s lips drifted through 
the summer stillness to Miss Thankful’s 
ear. 

She sat still for some moments, hard- 
ly thinking even, as she listened to the 
song and gazed dreamily at the old di- 
lapidated house. Then suddenly her 
eyes filled with tears and she idly 
brushed off the shower of rose petals 
which a passing breeze had caused to 
fall about her. ‘‘I wonder,’’ she said, 
with a little tremor in her voice, ‘‘I 
wonder if I would have been happier 
if—’’ Miss Thankful shook away the 
tears and stooped to smooth the yellow 
and white coat of a large, lazy cat who 
had been sleeping comfortably among 
the rose leaves on the lower step. ‘‘No, 
Ceesar,’’ she observed to his feline high- 
ness; ‘‘no, I’m a born old maid —it 
could never have been.”’ 

“‘ Ceesar,’’? she remarked again after a 
brief pause in which she surveyed the 
crazy, overgrown garden and weather- 
stained face of the once grand old house; 
‘*seems to me Reuben will have to doa 
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good deal to the place before he can 
live there; there are several blinds 
missing, and I’m sure a number of the 
shingles are gone from the north side 
of the roof. The Judge kept the place 
up during his lifetime, but Reuben 
never cared for much but his books, 
and he was about thirty when he left 
here. I should presume it would be very 
damp there; it’s been standing empty 
so long. I wonder if he is troubled with 
rheumatism as the Judge was. If he is 
I should not think it would be prudent 
for him to live in there, should you, 
Ceesar?”’ 

Cesar stretched himself lazily and 
gave a short ‘“‘ meow’’ which seemed to 
state his contempt for rheumatism.. 
Miss Thankful found Cesar such a good! 
listener she was about to go on with her 
rambling conversation when the tinkle 
of a little bell told her that dinner was 
ready. She turned around to find Janet 
standing in the doorway. 

‘‘ Why, I had no idea it was noon, 
Janet,’ exclaimed the little lady, ‘‘what 
a lazy morning I have spent! ”’ 

‘“‘T’m sorry you can’t have no dessert, 
Miss Thankful,’’ observed Janet grim- 
ly, ‘‘ but I’ve looked everywhere and I 
can’t find that custard.” 

‘*Dear, dear! did I forget it?” cried 
Miss Thankful, jumping up in dismay, 
‘* Well, never mind, we can have it to- 
morrow, Janet.’’ 

‘* Seems to me,’’ went on the serving- 
woman, lowering her gaze to her mis- 
tress’s feet, ‘‘seems to me them shoes 
dried pretty quick.”’ 

Miss Thankful tossed back her head 
with an air which the other woman sel- 
dom saw, and swept past her into the 
house. ‘‘ My cough is quite gone, I as- 
sure you, Janet,’’ she said in icy tones, 
and waited until the kitchen door had 
closed before she made haste to take an 
extra dose of cough syrup. 

“‘T guess they’ve come,’’? remarked 
Janet briefly to her mistress as she 
placed the griddle-cakes on the table the 
following Saturday morning. ‘‘ Least- 
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ways the windows is all open and a cart- 
load of boxes was took in ’bout an hour 
ago.” , 

Miss Thankful stopped buttering her 
griddle-cake and laid down her knife 
and fork with tremulous excitement. 
‘‘Dear me, Janet, you don’t mean it?”’ 
she murmured, ‘‘and they haven’t had 
a fire in the house, which is most im- 
prudent, even if it is June; I wonder if 
they have had breakfast. You had best 
run and see, Janet. We could stir up 
some more griddle-cakes and you could 
make some rounds of buttered toast 
and ——”’ 

“‘T don’t believe Mr. Gale has come 
yet,”’ interrupted Janet. ‘It’s only the 
housekeeper and she’s a grim lookin’ 
body and won’t want no help from no 
one, I’ll be bound.”’ 

Miss Thankful was constrained to eat 
her griddle-cakes alone and suppress 
her curiosity for a while. An hour or 
so later Janet appeared again, and aftera 
delay which seemed unnecessarily long, 
confessed that she had come in'from an 
interview over the back fence with the 
housekeeper. 

‘*She’s a pleasant body, after all,’’ 
said Janet, ‘‘real neat and respectable- 
like. She says there’s endless work to 
do in cleaning and repairing the old 
house and when it’s to be done she 
don’t know, for Mr. Gale objects to the 
disturbance of house cleanin’. I told 
her you would be pleased to have her 
drop in to lunch, but she says no 
she thanks you, she can have her 
cup of tea right there and she’s gota 
smart bit of work to do before he comes. 
He’s expected this afternoon.”’ 

Miss Thankful had listened with 
breathless interest. ‘‘ Did she say any- 
thing, Janet, anything about his health 
—or—anything?’’ asked the little lady. 
flushing slightly. 

‘‘ Nothin’ particler,’’ said Janet, shut- 
ting her mouth firmly against more con- 
versation and returning to the kitchen 
and her currant jelly. 

Shortly after noon the ancient depot 
carriage rattled leisurely down the 


dusty road and stopped abruptly before 
the old brown house. Miss Thankful 
fluttered excitedly to the window and 
then, blushing at her curiosity, stepped 
discreetly behind the drapery curtain 
lest she should be observed. The door 
of the carriage opened and a man slow- 
ly emerged, pausing a moment to look 
about him in a bewildered fashion, as 
though a little in doubt as to his where- 
abouts. 

He was apparently some sixty years 
of age, possibly older; his figure was 
bent a little and his clothes hung 
loosely upon him; his gray hair and 
beard had a straggling and careless ap- 
pearance; his brow betrayed deep 
thought and the intelligent, deep set 
gray eyes had a hazy, far-away expres- 
sion. Out of either pocket of his coat 
protruded a leather-bound volume, and 
another was in his hand ; his long fore- 
finger marking a place between the 
leaves seemed to point to the fact that he 
had only just closed his book and wasa 
trifle bewildered at the interruption. 

‘‘Reuben!’’ the name came almost 
in a whisper from between Miss Thank- 
ful’s parted lips. There was so much 
pitiful surprise and pain and wonder in 
the exclamation and in the gentle eyes 
that timidly followed Reuben Gale’s 
bent figure, as he walked slowly up the 
weed-grown path and at length disap- 
peared within the dismal doors of the 
old house. ‘‘He did not even glance 
this way,’’ murmured Miss Thankful in 
a pained whisper, ‘‘ Oh, how changed, 
how changed! ”’ 

Miss Thankful left the window and 
wandered in a dazed fashion to her own 
room. There she sat down before her 
old-time mahogany dressing-table and 
looked anxiously into the shining oval 
mirror. ‘‘Am I sochanged ?”’ she asked 
the glass wistfully. How pitifully 
tragic is that first moment when a 
woman realizes that she is growing 
old. 

Every gray hair seemed suddenly to 
start into prominence; each wrinkle 
deepened in the gentle little face. 
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‘‘Ves, Iam changed,’’ she said in awed 
tones; and opening a small drawer in 
the dressing-table she took out an old 
daguerrotype. The faded picture of 
her youth gazing up into her newly 
opened eyes was not reassuring, ‘‘ Yes, 
I have gown old,’’ repeated poor Miss 
Thankful, ‘‘ but Ido not feel any older 
than I did then.”’ 

No, poor little Miss Thankful’s heart 
was youthful as the tiny old-time pinks 
and heart’s-ease that came up in her 
garden new every summer, but, like 
theirs, it was an old-fashioned youth- 
fulness. ‘‘ And yet I am not so changed 
as Reuben,’’ she added with a touch of 
bitterness, ‘‘ for he forgot to look across 
the garden to my window, and I did not 
forget.’’ 

Miss Thankful was very sober all the 
afternoon and chose to sit in the seldom 
used best room on that side of the house 
that did not look out on the garden. 
She stitched solemnly on some fine 
pocket-handkerchiefs ( Miss Thankful 
never bought her handkerchiefs) until 
late in the afternoon, when Janet ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

‘“‘Miss Thankful,’? she remarked in 
her usually indifferent manner, ‘‘ What 
about the folks next door? seems to me 
it’s only civil to ask ’em in to drink tea 
with you.”’ 

Miss Thankful’s resentment faded im- 
mediately. 

‘* You are right, Janet,’’ she said flut- 
tering to her desk, and soon Janet was 
despatched across the garden with a 
prim little note in which Miss Thank- 
ful presented her compliments, and if 
Mr. Gale had any remembrance of his 
old friend (she could not forbear the 
gentle sarcasm) she would be pleased 
to have him and his housekeeper drink 
tea with her that evening. Mr. Gale 
thanked his ‘‘old friend ’’ for her kind- 
ness, but he was very tired that night 
and would prefer to remain quietly at 
home, although he would certainly give 
himself the pleasure of waiting upon 
Miss Thankful the following day. 

Miss Thankful awoke next morning 
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with a fluttering sense of excitement, a 
feeling that something unusual was 
about to happen. Then she remember- 
ed that Reuben—Mr. Gale, as she had 
schooled herself into calling him since 
yesterday—was coming to tea. She 
tarried at her dressing-table longer than 
usual that morning, and after eating 
her solitary breakfast she dusted her 
dustless sitting-room and went over to 
the open window in order that she 
might shake her dust-cloth. But as 
she glanced out Miss Thankful started 
back, for there, on the other side of the 
fence Professor Gale was pacing back 
and forth beside the tiger lilies. 

He did not see Miss Thankful, for his 
eyes were bent upon the book he car- 
ried, but that little lady retired modest- 
ly behind the shelter of her lace curtains 
again and found herself blushing vio- 
lently. ‘‘The idea of a woman of my 
age acting like this,’? she exclaimed 
with mingled pleasure and indignation. 
“‘T should think I was sixteen,’ and 
Miss Thankful laughed nervously and 
ventured to peep out into the garden 
again from her retreat, quite forgetting 
that few damsels of sixteen would see 
in Reuben Gale, shabby and dusty, 
bending over his book, an object to 
cause one’s heart to flutter. 

Mr. Gale and his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Temple, appeared in Miss Thankful’s 
best room at quarter before six exactly, 
and the little mistress of the house met 
them with calm dignity, conscious that 
she wore her second-best black silk and 
very conscious that the lace at her 
throat was clasped with an old hair 
brooch which Reuben had given her 
once long, long ago. 

Reuben Gale’s quiet, dreamy eyes 
wandering aimlessly over the little fig- 
ure before him, did not see the brooch, 
or if they did it is doubtful if he would 
have recognized it. He did not notice 
that the little hand that fluttered in his 
for an instant was very cold; his own 
hands were always cold. He was 
pleased, in his absent-minded way, at 
seeing again this old friend; and far 
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back in his memory there was a waver- 
ing consciousness that once, long ago, 
he had cared to spend much of his time 
on the rose-covered porch, or in her 
trim little sitting-room ; but this was a 
fleeting memory. Just now he was an- 
noyed to have his study and writing 
interrupted, but one must be civil to 
one’s neighbors, Mrs. Temple had told 
him, and he really had desired to see 
Miss Thankful. 

As they sat down at the tea-table Miss 
Thankful ventured to ask if he found 
the old house damp; and when he re- 
plied that he believed not, he hoped 
not,—dampness was bad for books,— 
his hostess could think of no fitting 
answer, so she only passed him the tea- 
cakes. He had once been very fond of 
tea-cakes, but now he helped himself 
with grave indifference, and did not no- 
tice the disappointment in Miss Thank- 
ful’s face, who had made them for him 
with her own hands—much to Janet’s 
indignation. 

When they returned to the best room 
he also failed to see the one book of 
travels in Miss Thankful’s possession, 
which had been laid in a conspicuous 
position on the centre-table. Miss 
Thankful felt bound to call his atten- 
tion to it. 

“‘I suppose you have visited all the 
places this tells of,’’ she remarked 
timidly, laying her delicate little hand 
upon the volume. ‘‘It must be very 
interesting to travel, though a bit fa- 
tiguing and confusing I should presume. 

‘“* Ah, yes,’’? answered Reuben absent- 
ly without glancing at the book. ‘‘I 
have spent the better part of my life in 
Egypt,—wonderful country! You have 
never visited Egypt, I believe ?”’ 

Miss Thankful’s poor little heart sank 
so low she could only murmur ‘‘ No”’ 
feebly, and then there was silence for 
awhile. At length she ventured to tell 
him of the Rector’s Whitsuntide ser- 
mon, but he seemed to have forgotten 
the Rector, and only answered Miss 
Thankful’s small talk in a vague 
fashion. 
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The evening was not a pleasant nor 
an easy one, and when her guests at 
length departed, the poor little lady 
crept up to her chamber and sank down 
in the friendly darkness of her window- 
seat. She felt very sad and bewildered. 
It seemed to her as though her youth 
had suddenly drifted far, far away from 
her. The thirty years that had passed 
since Reuben Gale left Middleway had 
stretched out as wide as the great world, 
and all that distance lay between them. 
She was just where he had left her 
when they parted on that summer day 
that now seemed so long ago; and he had 
gone on, on over that vast tract of years, 
and now he could never return to her. 
He might, indeed, come back to the old 
home, but all those thirty years still lay 
between them. 

Miss Thankful could not form her 
confused thoughts into intelligible sen- 
tences; she only knew that she felt 
alone and desolate in a great waste 
which she could not understand. She 
had never wandered out of her little 
old-time garden, and how could she 
suddenly comprehend a vast desert? 
She recognized her ignorance, and so she 
sat there in the darkness weeping as for 
a dead friend, or as though she herself 
were dying. 

The weeks passed slowly on and a 
little of the strangeness wore away 
with them; the two old friends some- 
times walked together in the garden or 
talked across the fence, but not often, 
for Miss Thankful’s little tongue could 
not chatter on with Reuben as with 
others and she always felt that he would 
rather read than talk with her. At first 
she had tried to become a little learned 
herself and had pitifully struggled 
with the book of travels, but once 
when she made some observation con- 
cerning the Mediterranean, which she 
had carefully learned by heart, Reuben 
with unconscious cruelty told her it 
was all wrong, and Miss Thankful was 
so covered with confusion she never 
ventured to open the book again. She 


had accepted the conditions after this 

















and had said to herself that she must 
be content without learning; she and 
Reuben must talk together of the old 
times, that was all—‘‘and yet that is 
rather a delicate subject,’? was her 
second thought, and she flushed pain- 
fully. Miss Thankful’s memory of the 
past was so vivid, she felt that all Mid- 
dleway must regard it as she did; for 
some time she could not bring herself 
to offer Reuben a seat in her pew, lest it 
might be thought unmaidenly on her 
part. But Reuben never went to church 
so the anxiety was needless. 

One day there was an accident; in 
the middle of the afternoon, Janet came 
hurrying into Miss Thankful’s sitting- 
room with flushed face. ‘‘ Where’s 
your pieces of red flannel ?’’ she asked 
abruptly. ‘‘Mr. Gale’s goneand walk- 
ed into the river at the foot o’ the 
garden.”’ 

“Janet !’’ cried Miss Thankful, turn- 
ing as white as her kerchief. 

‘Don’t stop to faint,’’ said Janet, 
“but get the red flannel; he’s out all 
right. One o’ Deacon Clark’s boys was 
working about the blackberry bushes, 
an’ see him just in time to haul him 
out. He’s alive, but all chilled through, 
an’ Mis’ Temple, she wants to do him 
up in red flannel to prevent his taking 
a cold. She sent over to see if you 
could give her some. There ain’t 
enough in their house, she said, but I 
shouldn’t think it wovld take much to 
do up that thin, spiky man.’’ 

“Janet !’’ said Miss Thankful, severe- 
ly, as she hunted over her piece-bags 
with trembling hands: ‘Janet, I am 
ashamed of you; I must ask you to 
speak of Professor Gale with more 
respect.”” 

Janet sniffed. She never would bring 
herself to call Reuben Gale by his title. 
‘* Professor or no,’’ she observed; ‘‘ he’d 
better leave his everlasting book in the 
house, an’ use his eyes for purposes in- 
tended when he walks abroad ; then he 
wouldn’t be wandering’ straight into 
the river in broad daylight, a nearly 
drownin’ hisself—thet’s what I say.’’ 
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Janet seized the red flannel and 
marched off with it, paying no heed to 
Miss Thankful’s commands to be sure 
and let her know if she could be of any 
service, and to send Deacon Clark’s boy 
for the doctor immediately, and give 
the Professor a dose of hot ginger-tea, 
and put a hot brick to his feet, etc., etc. 

Her anxiety was not unfounded. De- 
spite the fact that it was a ‘July day, 
Reuben Gale’s delicate constitution suf- 
fered from his unexpected cold plunge 
in the river. Mrs. Temple’s red flannel 
and Miss Thankful’s ginger-tea, both 
excellent preventive measures, — were 
all in vain, and the quiet old country 
doctor came every day for several 
weeks. 

Janet kept her outward sternness 
all this time, but she found her way 
into the sick room and proved the best 
nurse of all. Poor little Miss Thankful 
was utterly useless. Her delicacy pre- 
vented her from venturing any further 
than the foot of the stairs; but she so- 
laced herself with making cooling little 
jellies and prim little nosegays for the 
invalid, which Janet frowned upon but 
spirited into the sick room, neverthe- 
less. 

One day Miss Thankful made so bold 
as to step into the Professor’s study. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, stopping in the 
doorway, ‘‘ whataclutter! Why does 
not some one put the room in order?”’ 

She started at finding the housekeeper 
at her elbow. 

‘‘ You had better not meddle with the 
Professor’s belongings,’’ observed Mrs. 
Templea littletartly. ‘‘He don’t want 
a thing moved and they will stay in 
that mess as long as he has anything to 
do with ’em. ‘My good woman’ he 
says to me, ‘be so kind as to leave this 
room in the order in which I have ar- 
ranged it,’—and that is his idea of or- 
der.” 

Mrs. Temple proceeded upstairs and 
Miss Thankful dropped into a very 
dusty arm-chair and looked about her. 

‘* Now that is a little unreasonable in 
— Mr. Gale,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ but 
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I suppose he must know what he wants. 
I can’t see, though, why he should ob- 
ject to the books and papers being more 
tidily arranged. Now if all the small 
books could be put in that book-case 
there, and all the larger ones on those 
shelves, according to size, instead of 
standing first a big one and then a small, 
why how much better it would look. 
Ah, Reuben is a wise man and I sup- 
pose he knows, but it puzzles me. I 
don’t believe he would object if the 
room were dusted, though, and the paper 
on the writing-table straightened just a 
little —so.’? Miss Thankful was quite 
frightened to find that she had already 
moved the papers. The next moment she 
felt emboldened by this first step and 
said half aloud, ‘‘I believe I will dust 
this room, and see if he really minds 
a”? 

Of course she did not take Miss Tem- 
ple into her confidence, but every morn- 
ing Miss Thankful surreptitiously dust- 
ed the Professor’s study and brought 
a little bunch of heart’s-ease to blossom 
on his writing-table. Very gradually, 
almost unconsciously, she brought the 
room more and more into the order she 
so loved; never presuming to touch 
the books, however, or really move any- 
thing far from its place. 

It was a warm day in early August 
when the Professor first came down to 
his study again. He had leaned on Mrs. 
Temple’s arm as far as the door but 
there he dismissed her. How good it 
was to be in his own domain once more 
and free from the ‘petticoat gov- 
ernment’’ to which he had been sub- 
jected so long. He dropped into his 
great chair by the writing-table and 
looked about him with evident satisfac- 
tion. Never had the room seemed so 
delightful ; there were his beloved vol- 
umes in their accustomed scholarly or- 
der; he took up one of them with that 
tender touch of the book lover, and 
blew the dust from the top as he opened 
it, without seeing that there was no 
dust to blow. Then he turned to his 


manuscript,—the pamphlet which he 
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had been engaged upon all summer, 
took up his pen and pencils, lying near 
his inkstand, and smiled. 

‘“‘There have been no_ petticoats 
here,’’ he said ; ‘‘only a man knows how 
he wants his papers and writing-mate- 
rials arranged.”’ 

He lifted the bunch of heart’s-ease 
and brushed the blossoms across his 
face. He was fond of flowers when they 
came in his way. Then he set them 
down again, as absently as he had taken 
them up, and glancing over his manu- 
script, fell to writing. 

Miss Thankful’s delicacy forbade her 
going to the big house now that Janet 
had informed her of the Professor’s re- 
covery; and so, although she asked 
every day after his well being, and 
hoped he would not over-do, she did not 
stray beyond her own garden; and he 
never thought of anything for some 
days but his pamphlet on the obelisks 
of the Upper Nile. 

But one morning the Professor did 
not feel as well when he came down to 
his study ; he had been over-using his 
recovered strength. As he sank into the 
arm-chair at his desk his papers seemed 
to be everywhere but in the places he 
had left them ; his favorite pen had wan- 
dered away quite unaccountably, and 
the book he took up was covered with 
dust—not that the Professor noted these 
details, but he felt that something was 
wrong, decidedly wrong, and he could 
not go on with his work. Looking aim- 
lessly about the table for his pen his eyes 
fell upon the bunch of faded heart’s-ease. 
He took the flowers in his hand and 
gazed at them in wonder and perplex- 
ity. Howdid theycomethere? Then he 
suddenly recalled the fresh heart’s-ease 
that had been in their place the week 
before when he first came downstairs ; 
and this flash of memory turned his 
thoughts to the little nosegays that had 
graced his sick room. He was not con- 
scious of having noticed any of these 
things before, but now they all started 
into his thoughts, and somehow he as- 
sociated them with the comfort of his 
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study on that morning when he first 
came back to it; and the faded heart’s- 
ease seemed to belong to the discomfort 
of this morning. 

All these thoughts rushed upon Reu- 
ben Gale and he sat with bowed head 
for many minutes; then he rang for 
Mrs. Temple. 

When the housekeeper appeared he 
was sitting with his back to the door, 
and said without turning, ‘‘I believe I 
would like to see Miss Thankful this 
morning. I am not able to go out. 
Will you be so kind as to present my 
compliments and ask her to step over 
here, at her convenience?’’ 

It was perhaps half an hour, before 
there was a timid knock at the study 
door. During that time Reuben Gale 
had not moved, but now he arose and 
opened the door. 

“‘T believed you wished to see me, 
Professor,’’ said Miss Thankful, all in 
a flutter as she put her little cold hand 
in his. ‘‘Iamso glad you are able to 
see company again.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want to see company,”’ said 
Reuben, motioning her to a chair, ‘‘I 
wanted only to see you and thank you 
for the flowers. I fear I have been re- 
miss in not doing so before. You were 
very kind.”’ 

‘“Oh, not at all, not at all!’’ murmur- 
ed poor little Miss Thankful, pressing 
her hands together and blushing with 
pleasure, ‘‘I did not think you would 
know that I brought them. I remem- 
bered that you were very fond of heart’s- 
ease once; and it was very little I could 
do, I am sure; don’t mention it.”’ 

‘“You were very kind,” repeated the 
Professor, dreamily, ‘‘ yes, I was fond of 
heart’s-ease ; I remember now.”’ 

‘‘T hope you did not mind my coming 
in here,’? continued Miss Thankful 
bravely, ‘‘I always meant to tell you 
some time, but ——’”’ 

‘Why, have you heen here before ?”’ 
asked the Professor in surprise. 

‘“Why, yes,’’ answered Miss Thank- 
ful, finding the confession hard — ‘‘ to 


bring the flowers, you know, and — and 
dust a little.’ 

She had confessed it all now. The 
Professor looked troubled. ‘‘I don’t 
usually like dusting,’’ he said a little 
uneasily, ‘‘it gets my papers in disor- 
der, and my pens are lost and ——”’ 

Miss Thankful was looking about her 
despairingly, she longed so to use her 
dust-cloth once more. ‘‘I did not dis- 
turb anything,’’ she said faintly, ‘I 
only put them as I thought you would 
like them, and —excuse me, here is 
your pen,’’ and she took it out of the 
waste basket. 

The Professor looked so pleased at 
the recovery that Miss Thankful ven- 
tured to touch the MS. of the great 
pamphlet. 

‘““Would you not like these papers 
laid so that you can get at them more 
readily ?’’ she asked. 

““Why, yes,’ said Reuben uneasily, 
“‘but —’’ they were in order before he 
had time to protest ; and made bold by 
these two victories, Miss Thankful laid 
the pens together, dusted the books and 
chairs, and replaced the faded heart’s- 
ease with a fresh bunch she had brought 
with her. 

The Professor watched her, anxiously 
at first, and then with a sense of restful 
satisfaction. Suddenly he asked, ‘‘ You 
say you have done this before?’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ answered Miss Thankful, 
‘‘while you were ill, you know. I hope 
you do not think me intrusive.”’ 

‘“‘T never knew a woman could do it 
so well,’? he murmured approvingly ; 
‘‘usually they get thingsall out of place 
with their dusting, and I say dust never 
does any harm;—but you have done 
very well, very well. I wish Mrs. Tem- 
ple were as competent.”’ 

“Would you—’” Miss Thankful 
paused and struggled with her sense of 
propriety, then she hurried on; he was 
a sick man and she would help him if 
she could. ‘‘ Would you—”’ she repeated 
—‘‘like to have me come in occasion- 
ally and — do this for you?”’ 
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‘* Well, now that would be very nice,”’ 
said the Professor with unusual cotdial- 
ity, ‘‘it would be most obliging in you, 
but I fear it would put you to too great 
trouble, Miss Thankful. If you could 
come, you know, it would be very nice: 
but you had better not mention the fact 
to Mrs. Temple. I would not hurt her 
feelings; she is an excellent woman. 
but no idea of order, no idea.’’ 

Flutteringly proud and happy, Miss 
Thankful went home, but she did not 
tell Janet of her arrangement to dust 
the Professor’s study. Janet was not 
blind, however, and although she said 
nothing, she knew that Miss Thankful 
stole through the garden to the big 
house every morning. 

The Professor grew sec used to her 
coming that it soon became a part of his 
day, and he did not know how large a 
part until one wet morning when Janet 
would not let Miss Thankful go out, be- 
cause of that troublesome little cough. 
The Professor was uneasy all day, and 
when the next morning’s sunshine 
brought Miss Thankful, he laid aside 
his writing and watched her as she flut- 
tered about the room. 

““How is your book getting on, Pro- 
fessor Gale?’’ she asked at length, as 
she dusted the MS. 

‘‘Professor Gale?’’ he repeated after 
her, absently, ‘‘ you did not call me that 
long ago; you used to call me Reuben, 
didn’t you? ”’ 

Miss Thankful’s poor little hands 
were trembling so she nearly dropped 
her dust-cloth. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said faint- 
ly, ‘‘ I believe so.”’ 

‘““Why, now I recollect, there used to 
be something between us once,—didn’t 
there, Thankful? I have been thinking 
of it this morning, a boy and girl at- 
tachment, wasn’t there? Ah, yes,I re- 
member.”’ 

He looked out into the garden as he 
spoke, and the poor little lady near 
him dropped in a chair and covered her 
face with her trembling hands. 

‘“‘T wonder why it all ended?” he 


went on, more to himself than to her. 
‘‘T was very fond of you, and you — are 
you ill, Thankful ?’’ he asked suddenly, 
noticing her position. 

‘‘No, but I must go home,”’ whisper- 
ed Miss Thankful, pitifully white and 
trembling; ‘‘and perhaps I had better 
not come every morning now, perhaps 


” 


The poor Professor looked dazed and 
alarmed. ‘‘ Why you must come, Thank- 
ful, I need you, you know; I missed 
you greatly yesterday. Why can you 
not come ?—but I forget, I am asking 
too much.”’ 

“‘T want to help you; indeed I do,”’ 
quavered poor frightened Miss Thank- 
ful, ‘‘butisit. . right for me to come 
.. do you think .. people ..” her 
words deserted her and she could only 
look at him pitifully. 

That look called back to Reuben Gale 
some of the energy and love that had 
been his in the past. He held out his 
hands to her and his voice was beseech- 
ing, helpless. ‘‘ Thankful! I can’t 
spare you, I need you, my work needs 
you—why can it not be zow ?” 

When Reuben had suddenly come 
back over the thirty years and stood at 
her side again, Miss Thankful was al- 
most as dazed and bewildered as on that 
sad evening when she had first realized 
how far he had travelled from her. She 
had grown so used to his forgetfulness of 
her, his indifference to all things save his 
books and his study, that she had hard- 
ly, even in her secret thoughts, dared 
give way to her old dreams and fancies. 
She had shut them all away in her poor 
little virgin heart; and now this voice 
had suddenly cried to her out of the past, 
and, after the first dazed moments, the 
chain about her heart had broken and 
all the pent-up love and womanly long- 
ing rushed to her lips in one word. 
‘“‘Reuben!’’ she cried, and then Reu- 
ben had bent over her chair and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

It was all confusion after that for a 
time, and he walked home through the 
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garden with her, and kissed her hand 
with old-time courtesy as they parted 
at the door. 

Miss Thankful did not care to come 
down to supper and no one saw her un- 
til the next morning. What the little 
lady lived through in the privacy of her 
own room no one ever knew. She 
avoided Janet’s eyes at breakfast, and 
she almost dreaded to go and dust the 
books afterwards— would Reuben re- 


member? She hesitated at the door 
before she tapped gently. Oh, if she 
should find him his old indifferent, 


absent-minded self once more. But Reu- 
ben did remember. 

It was a strange courtship. The Pro- 
fessor surely liked to have her about, 
but often he seemed unmindful of her 
presence, and it is doubtful if he ever 
understood or noticed the many timid 
expressions of her love for him. He 
took it all as a matter of course that the 
heart’s-ease should be on his desk, or 
that there should be tea-cakes for sup- 
per. 

Sometimes Miss Thankful half 
thought that he had forgotten their 
relation to one another. He would start 
ofttimes when she ventured to lay her 
hand furtively upon his arm, and look 
up in surprise for an instant, but he was 
always gentle and courteous towards 
her now, and he always called her 
Thankful. : 

Miss Thankful was happy, but it was 
a faded, lonely happiness, and as the 
days slowly passed she often felt again 
that numbing sense of great distance be- 
tween herself and Reuben. She tried 
so to understand his great work on the 
obelisks of the Upper Nile, and listen- 
ed patiently to his long rambling talk, 
or read over and over the hard passages 
in the books that he devoured so eager- 
ly. Once she had even suggested that 
he let her arrange the books according 
to size, in a more orderly manner, but he 
looked so distressed at this that she felt 
very foolish and sorry and never spoke 
of it again. 

Reuben had said nothing concerning 


the time of their marriage, but Miss 
Thankful, with a shy girlishness, had 
thought of it and had planned for Sep- 
tember; and she had looked over her 
clothes, when Janet was not by, to see 
what she might need, ‘‘ for I must have 
something new,’’ she thought, blush- 
ing. 

She longed very much to tell young 
Mrs. White, across the way, about her 
happiness. It was so lonely not to have 
any woman to talk and plan with, and 
she did not dare tell Janet. Her late- 
found joy was so precious to her, she 
could not bear to bring it under the 
scathing eyes and words of this worthy 
servingwoman. But it would not do to 
tell any one until Reuben willed, so 
Miss Thankful was lonely in her happi- 
ness. She had even hunted upa betrothal 
ring for herself. She had noticed Mrs. 
White’s ring, and she wanted one very 
much,—it would be such company, she 
thought. Of course Reuben would not 
think of that, she could not expect it, 
but among her treasure boxes she found 
an old pearl and turquoise ring that had 
once belonged to her mother. This she 
slipped on her forefinger and was very 
conscious of it when Janet was by. She 
hoped that Reuben would notice it, but 
he did not. He was very deep in his 
books now. Miss Thankful almost en- 
vied the books ; he touched them ever 
with such tenderness and reverence, his 
eyes glowed so as he handled his favor- 
ites. Miss Thankful sighed ofttimes ; 
he had more tenderness and thought 
for the books than for her, she felt; 
and she was so hungry for some little 
sign of affection. 

Yet she could see that she was neces- 
sary to him; he missed her when she 
was not there, and she could be helpful 
to him — that was the thought that so- 
laced her loneliness, and yet she sighed. 
She had grown to be a part of his day, 
but that was all, she thought; and, 
quite unconsciously, she fell to finding 
fault with him fretfully now and then, 
all to herself. He was really provoking 
about his disorderly ways, she had to 
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admit; that was the chief thorn in her 
happiness. She would return from the 
study to her own neat little sitting- 
room and find herself sighing, just a 
little. 

September came and Reuben had not 
mentioned the wedding-day; he was 
very intent upon finishing his great 
pamphlet; when that was done he 
would remember, perhaps. 

Some times when Miss Thankful 
looked back to that one day when their 
youth and early hopes had returned to 
them, she could hardly believe it had 
been true. Could she have dreamed it 
all? 

She was troubled about Reuben ; he 
was working too hard; she feared his 
nervous energy would become exhaust- 
ed once more; but he was annoyed if 
she urged him to rest, and so she sat 
patiently by and helped him where she 
could. 

One morning when she opened the 
study door, he called to her excitedly, 
‘* Thankful, I have finished ! ’’ he looked 
up with a smile unusual to him and 
held out his hand to her. ‘‘ You have 
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been very good to me,’’ he said with 
sudden gratitude, and he kissed her 
hand as it laid in his. Poor Miss Thank- 
ful’s eyes were filled with tears,—his 
kisses were so rare. 

The Professor leaned back in his chair 
and closed his eyes. ‘‘I think I will 
rest a bit,’’ he said. 

Miss Thankful stole out into the gar- 
den to let him rest and to think of that 
kiss that burned so on her hand. When 
she returned a little later Janet met her 
at the study door. Miss Thankful was 
surprised to see her there: ‘‘Is the 
Professor awake yet?’’ she asked. 
Janet threw her arm protectingly about 
her little mistress and drew her away. 

‘“*No, he is not awake,’’ she said, and 
the tender strength in her arm and the 
gentleness in her voice told Miss Thank- 
ful what the words did not tell. A 


quick wave of alarm, certainty, despair, 
swept over her, and then she fainted in 
Janet’s faithful arms. 

Reuben Gale’s life and his pamphlet 
were finished together, and Miss Thank- 
ful was left with the memory of that 
last kiss. 

















MARG’RET 


By Max BENNETY THRASHER 


T had a peculiarly forlorn, sinister 
aspect —this deserted little settle- 
ment, hidden away among the 


northern woods, that I stumbled upon 
one August morning while drifting at 
will on the picturesque waters of some 


Canadian lakes. There was something 
about it which seemed to betoken more 
prosperous days, and I moralized on the 
decay of things human as I approached 
the spot along the weedy path which 
led up from the water. 

Besides the wreck of an old mill, 
built on the banks of a brook which 
slipped quietly by through the rem- 
nant of a once strong dam, the only 
buildings that I could see were a half- 
dozen or more weather-scarred houses 
and barns which now presented a help- 
lessly collapsed and miserable spectacle. 
The flesh and sinew of life itself seemed 
to have vanished; all that was left was 
the skeleton. 

Into the open door of one of these 
houses an old man, with snow-white 
hair and wrinkled face, had crept to sun 
himself. He gazed at mea moment as 
I came up the road from the lake, and 
then shading his eyes from the sun, 
called out in the piping tone of extreme 
old age, ‘‘Did ye see anything of Mar- 
rete 

The face and voice were those of a 
person whose mind is gone, and I did 
not therefore think it strange that he 
should ask such a question of a stran- 
ger. I shouted ‘‘No’”’ into his deaf 
ears and then crossing the road went on 
to where a little old woman sat out on 
the crazy veranda paring potatoes. 

I had no particular destination, and 
as here was some one who appeared in- 
teresting to talk with, I approached the 
veranda and asked for a drink of water. 
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“Certain. Set right down there an’ 
I'll get you some.”’ 

Down went the pan of potatoes on the 
floor beside her, and she disappeared 
into the house with a step so quick that 
many a younger woman might have en- 
vied her. Evidently the years which 
had wrinkled her face and whitened her 
hair, had not left their marks upon her 
faculties. When she came back it was 
an easy matter to start her talking, and 
I soon found that she was as eager for 
conversation as myself. 

In an hour I had learned all about 
the place. How that thirty years ago 
this road was a stage road, and this 
house a tavern, at which travellers stop- 
ped over-night before pursuing their 
journey across the lake. Yonder ruin 
was then a store. That pile of stones 
marks the foundation of a blacksmith 
shop. The tumbledown mill is only the 
remnant of a building where the farm- 
ers ground their grain and sawed their 
logs. 

During one brief pause in the stream 
of talk, while my companion followed a 
truant. potato across the floor, I asked 
her who was the old man whom I had 
spoken to, and who still sat blinking in 
the sun. 

‘‘Him?’’ with a quick motion of the 
knife towards the gray head. ‘‘ Him? 
Oh, that’s old man Potter. Lives there 
with his gran’-nephew. He’s cracked, 
he is. Hailed you, did he? I'll war- 
rant; and I reckon I can tell you what 
he said. He wanted to know if you had 
seen anything of Marg’ret anywhere. 
That’s what he asks everybody he sees 
coming up from the lake. An’ he sets 
there hours to watch, though it ain’t 
often now, goodness knows, that any one 
comes up that ’ere road. 
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‘‘What’s he:mean? Wal, it’s a long 
story. Some folks says as how it’s 
judgment on him. I dunno myself. I 
was brought up to believe the Scripture, 
an’ I dunno as I see any use of havin’ a 
day of judgment ef folks is goin’ to be 
judged before then. 

““What was the story about him? 
It’s a long one an’ I dunnoas I have told 
it to any one for years. You see ther 
aint many as comes here strangers, an’ 
the folks that lives about here all knows 
all about it. Lord, how the time does 
go! Forty years ago, an’ I can remem- 
ber it as well as yesterday. He was the 
blacksmith here then. ‘Jim Potter’ 
everybody used to call him, an’ a good 
many folks knew him then, for lots of 
teams used ter come here in those days, 
an’ he had a gcod run of trade. I wasn’t 
long married then an’ lived in this 
house. My husban’ kep’ the tavern. 
He was a brother of Jim’s second wife 
so I was more beknown to what happer- 
ed than most people. Jim had buried 
two wives then an’ was livin’ with his 
darter Marg’ret ter keep house for 


him. Marg’ret was a stout girl, some- 
wheres near eighteen, good-looking, 


an’ smart as lightnin’. Jim just set his 
life by her. He hadn’t but one other 
child, a boy by his first wife who had 
lived away from home for years. Mar- 
g’ret thought a sight of her father too. 
‘In them days there wasn’t any steam- 
boat on the lake, an’ when anybody 
wanted ter go across they had ter be car- 
ried overinarowboat. Many atime I’ve 
rowed over a passenger when my man 
was away, an’ Marg’ret used ter do the 
same. We used ter get two shillin’s for 
one passenger, an’ three shillin’s for 
two. Like as not there would be some- 
one on the other side waitin’ ter come 
across an’ then we would make fare 


both ways. 

‘* A good deal of all the rest of this, 
you see, I didn’t know about till after- 
wards, nor anybody else for that mat- 
ter, but it all comes into the story be- 
forehand. 

‘*Marg’ret was a mighty nice-lookin’ 


girl, an’ Jim was proud. Not so much 
for himself as for her. He wanted she 
should have better clothes than the rest 
of us, an’ he wanted her not ter stay 
here always, but go out into the world. 
He was always talkin’ about what he 
was goin’ ter do for her when his ship 
come in. 

““T dunno what made me first suspi- 
cious that he was a-doin’ somethin’ that 
wasn’t right. May be it was because he 
didn’t seem ter like ter have me round 
as he used. Arter his second wife died, 
bein’ that she was my man’s sister, I 
used ter kinder keep an eye on his house 
until Marg’ret got big enough ter be 
thorough about her work, an’I used 
quite often of an arternoon ter take my 
knittin’ an’ run over an’ set in the door 
of the shop an’ visit with him. There 
was a room back of the shop witha door 
openin’ into it where he kep’ his coal 
an’ some of his tools. The door always 
used ter be open, but I see arter a while 
that he had rigged a lock ter it an’ al- 
ways kep’ it shut and locked. This was 
about the time that I begun ter think 
that he didn’t like ter have me run 
over ter talk ter him as well as he used 
ter, an’ I kinder dropped off, for a 
blacksmith shop aint much of a place 
for a woman, anyway, ’specially if she 
aint wanted. 

‘‘For a long time I had noticed that 
a strange had come here once 
in three months or so, who always 
seemed ter have business with Jim, 
though he never had any horse to be 
shed. Once in a while he would stay 
with us all night, but he never said any- 
thing about what his business was. 
Sometimes he came one way an’ some- 
times the other. When he went across 
the lake Jim always rowed him over 
himself. 

““Well, as I said, I got ter suspi- 
cionin’ that everything wasn’t all right ; 
but I never knew what was ter pay un- 
til after it all happened. Lord, what a 
blow it was. ; 

‘“'You see folks wasn’t any more par- 
ticular then about the law than what 


man 
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they be now. Somehow the Govern- 
ment in them days seemed so far off. 
You know folks and news travelled slow 
then, an’ it didn’t seem as ef the Gov- 
ernment would reach clear out here. 

‘‘Leastways I reckon that was the 
way Jim had reasoned, for he had got 
ter making counterfeit money. Had 
been at it some time. Ever since along 
when I used ter notice that he kep’ the 
door into his back shop locked. The 
strange man who had been coming there 
put him up ter do it, an’ brought him 
‘the stuff ter do it with an’ then took the 
money away an’ gotrid of it. Jim used 
ter work inhis shop nights. He always 
said the reason he did it was on account 
of Marg’ret. He wanted ter get rich for 
her sake faster than he could do asettin’ 
horseshoes. It was a going’ on some 
time before Marg’ret found out about it. 
She was awful put to at first, an’ said as 
how she would rather always be no- 
body an’ never have anything than ter 
have it got insucha way. But finally 
she give in, her father was so set in his 
way. I have an idee too that her own 
human nater helped ter carry the day 
arter all for she was naturally proud an’ 
wanted ter have good things. At any 
rate she agreed ter keep quiet at least, 
though she never would help her father 
any, an’ folks said wouldn’t treat the 
stranger man civil. 

‘“One day she went ter row a-woman 
across, an’ took one of the neighbor’s 
boys along for company, an’ ter help 
pull an oar, though he wouldn’t be any 
great help seein’ he wasn’t but ten 
years old. The most that happened 
arterwards we learned from him, though 
he was that scared that he couldn’t talk 
straight for a week. 

‘*Tt seems that when they got ter the 
other side there were two strange men 
there that wanted to come acrost. In 
gineral Marg’ret wouldn’t have taken 
them, bein’ strangers, but havin’ the 
boy for company she concluded as how 
she might as well bring them an’ get 
the three shillin’s. 

‘Comin’ acrost the men began ter 
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ask questions of the boy. Did he know 
any body round there as was named Jim 
Potter? Where did he live, an’ what 
did he do? An’ soon. 

Marg’ret’s suspicions were roused in a 
minute, an’ she kep’ her ears open. 
Pretty soon she heard them talking 
between themselves an’ found out as 
how they was officers comin’ to arrest 
her father, who somehow had got ter be 
beknown to the law. 

‘At first she was all struck of a heap 
I suppose, an’ then a sort of plan come 
ter her by which she thought she might 
save him, I reckon. 

“At any rate, she steered the boat 
into the cove on the right hand side of 
the bay, back here a piece. There was 
a house up in a clearin’ there then, an’ 
tellin’ the men that she had got ter go 
up there a minute ter do an errand she 
told the boy ter come with her an’ 
started off into the woods. As soon as 
she got out of sight of the boat she told 
the boy ter run for home an’ tell her 
father that there was men arter him, 
an’ tell him ter run off an’ she would 
manage to keep them back until he 
would have time ter get away. 

‘“‘She managed ter scare the boy so 
he run for dear life. It was about a 
mile an’ a half along the shore, an’ 
there was a good path then so he wasn’t 
long in gettin’ here. He told Jim, who 
came up then an’ told me all about the 
whole business, because he wanted us 
ter help Marg’ret while he was gone. 
My man had gone up ter a back’ past’r’ 
that day ter see ter some young cattle, 
so he wasn’t ter home. Then Jim lit 
right out, an’ we didn’t see him nor 
hear anything from him for a month. 

“Wal, just at night my man came 
home, pale as a sheet an’ told me what 
he had seen. He had been up on a hill 
where he could see all over the bay, an’ 
had seen a boat with a woman an’ two 
men in it start out from the cove. He 
was too far off ter make out whothey were 
but he kinder watched it, thinkin’ the 
woman might be Marg’ret or me. Wal, 
when the boat was part way over what 
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should he see but the woman throw up 
her hands an’ fall ter one side, an’ over 
the boat went ina minute. Marg’ret’s 
boat was an awful tottly one anyway, 
but she never would use any other be- 
cause she said that one went easiest. 
Wal, he started ter run right down ter 
the lake, but Lord, what could he do? 
He was a mile off an’ a swamp between. 
When he got ter the shore one man was 
there, but Marg’ret an’ the other man 
had gone out of sight for all time. 

‘‘T don’t suppose she had any idee of 
drowning herself, or any one else. She 
probably thought that they could hang 
on ter the boat until some one helped 
them out, an’ by that time her father 
would be outof the way. But somehow 
her plan failed. My man always 
thought that the man who was drowned 
couldn’t swim an’ caught on ter her an’ 
they went down together. 

‘*Wal, arter a month or so Jim came 
back one night. Of course we had ter 
tell him, an’ when he really understood 
all about it he just fainted dead away, 
an’ when he come to was raging crazy. 


MAR@ RET 


Then he had a run of brain fever, an’ 
when he got over that, his mind was 
gone an’ he has been just as he is now, 
ever since. Of course the law wouldn’t 
do anything with him then, an’ so he 
has lived along here, quiet an’ peace- 
able enough, but always watching for 
Marg’ ret ter come. 

‘“Who takes care of him? Oh, he had 
saved quite a lot of money, laying it 
aside for Marg’ret, you know, an’ that 
has taken care of him.”’ 

And as she finished and started to 
pick up the stray potato parings, I 
heard the whistle of the little steamer 
that had brought me to the spot sound 
its shrill summons across the lake for 
departure. I rose, and bidding my en- 
tertainer good day, hastened back to the 
boat. The waters of the lake glistened 
as brightly in the sun as they had in 
the morning, but as I looked out over 
them it seemed as if they had adifferent 
look, as if they had secrets in their 
bosom which they might reveal did 
they but choose. 
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By EDMUND SEBASTIAN HOCH 


Magazine is in the hands of the 


By the time this number of the 
reader, the great International 


race on Lake Erie will, if no disarrang- — 


ing fate intervenes, have been run and 
won, the fresh-water championship de- 
cided, and the Perpetual Cup and its 
accompanying emoluments awarded. 
Whichever boat shall be the victor there 
is no doubt but that the race will have 
been a most energetically and ably 
contested one. 

At the time of this writing all pre- 
liminary preparations for the meeting 
of the two yachts had been made. Both 
boats had been gotten into perfect 
shape and both crews had for some time 
been undergoing a careful, earnest, and 
industrioustraining. The greater part of 
the month of July was spent by the 
Canadian yacht and her crew in constant 
exercise over different courses on Lake 
Ontario, and the Vencedor in the mean- 
time had not been idle on Lake Michi- 
gan. The earlier trials of the Canada, 
as stated, had not proved very satisfac- 
tory, but her later developments in 
speed and obedient handling buoyed up 
the faith of her Toronto followers, so 
that by the time she left this city for 
the initial regatta at Port Dover in the 
first week of August Canadian confi- 
dence was running high. The fact that 
her crew (though amateurs) had been 


right with the boat from the start, liv- 
ing on board of her, spending all their 
time sailing her and adapting them- 
selves to her, was considered an advan- 
tage that would tell in the race, the 
skill of Canadian amateur sailors and 
skippers being well known. On the 
other hand, the Vencedor and her crew, 
although they‘had been steadily hard at 
work, had not, it must be admitted, 
undergone such constant and continuous 
experience. Skipper Barbour had 
been with his boat right along, 
with a number of trusty and capable 
assistants, sailing her with his selected 
crew in good form through all her pre- 
liminary races, but the entire crew that 
would sail the boat in the International 
race did not remain with her all the 
time, nor were all of them on her, even, 
when the Vencedor set sail for the 
scene of the race in Toledo Bay in the 
last week of July. The programme of her 
skipper,as given out by the Vencedorsup- 
porters, was to get his boat on the scene of 
the conflict, and there begin to put into 
training his whole crew in earnest by 
getting them down to hard and intelli- 
gent work in sailing over the actual 
course on which the race was to be run. 
To this superior experience obtained 
by sailing over the course of the race, 
Skipper Barbour and Commodore Berri- 
man looked to offset the longer course 


(The first part of this article appeared in the August number of THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE.) 
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of training and sailing of the Canadians. 

Which boat was the best, which 
sailors were the best, and which pro- 
gramme of proceeding was the best, 
will have been evidenced long before 
these lines are in print. 

At the moment of this writing, how- 
ever, all is great expectation and wide 
conjecture. The behavior of either of 
the boats up to this time can ‘hardly be 
taken as any definite indication as to 
what the race itself will show they can 
do when pitted against each other. 
Not the remotest means of making a 
comparison are available. That the 
Canada was outsailed by the Zelma or 
that the Vencedor was close-hauled by 
her sister yacht, the S7ven, in a recent 
Lake Michigan race, is no evidence that 
either of the challenge boats can outsail 
the other. None of the boats in the 
lower waters of Lake Michigan have 
been pitted against those in Canadian 
waters recently, and hence there is no 
opportunity to arrive at the relative 
speed of the two yachts by any direct 
or indirect comparison. When they 
meet it will be a maiden test of skill and 
speed and the outcome will be in abso- 
lute doubt, until at least the first race 
is run. 

But whichever boat wins, the race 
will go down on the records (unless as 
before intimated some unforeseen un- 
pleasantness arises) as the most re- 
markable in Lake yachting history, and 
will be the signal for an unprecedented 
increase in activity in yachting all along 
the Lakes. Itis stated that a prominent 
and wealthy Chicagoan has said that if 
the Canadian yacht wins, he himself 
will build a boat that will sweep the 
Lakes (if it costs him half his years and 
half his fortune to do it); and as to the 
Canadians’ attitude in this connection 
their energy and dogged persistency in 
matters of contest is weil known. Should 
the American yacht win they would 
never give up. 

The result will undoubtedly be that 
this race will prove the first of a new, 
long, and hotly contested series of In- 
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ternational contests on the Great Lakes. 

Among the clubs which announce 
their intention of taking an active part 
in Toledo and the previous regattas the 
one that ranks foremost is the Chicago 
Yacht Club. 


THE CHICAGO YACHT CLUB 

The oldest yacht club on Lake Michi- 
gan is the Chicago Yacht Club, having 
its birth in July, 1869. Toward the last 
of that month the following citizens met 
in the Sherman House and determined 
to unite into a definite yachting organi- 
zation: R. J. Calburn, J. M. Bennett, 
James Stabler, R. McMurray, Joseph 
Ruff, John Steinmetz, James Muir, Wm. 
Olcott, and John Wilson. The Chicago 


Yacht Club was the result, with the fol- 


lowing officers: J. M. Bennett, President; 
John Wilson, Secretary; and Joseph 
Ruff, Treasurer. The following contract 
given at this time for the first boat 
of the Club will show its humble begin- 
ning: ‘‘ This agreement made this, the 
thirty-first day of July, 1869, between 
Joseph Ruff, of the City of Chicago, and 
M. Cuson, of the same place, witnesseth, 
that for the compensation of one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars the said Cuson 
agrees to build for said Ruff, a boat 
eighteen feet long, seven and one-half 
feet beam, two and one-half feet depth 
(for a sailboat), with all necessary iron- 
work, spar, mast, bowsprit, centreboard, 
rudder, tiller, and oars according to de- 
signs furnished, and give said boat 
two coats of good paint ; all to be made 
out of first-class materials and finished 
in a workmanlike manner, ready for the 


‘sailors. (Signed), MircHELI, Cuson, 


JOSEPH RUFF.”’ 


The two parties to this old contract 
are still living in Chicago, the one ply- 
ing his old trade of boat-building, the 
other enjoying the reputation of being 
one of the oldest and most picturesque 
figures in the Chicago yachting commu- 
nity. He has been time-keeper in every 
yacht race of importance that has been 
run on Lake Michigan and at the present 
day no race can be sent off without him. 
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Citizens Yachting Association’s Clubhouse, Detroit 


Prominent among the early members 
of this Club comes Captain John Prin- 
deville, possibly the best known and 
most revered skipper of the Great Lakes. 
He joined the Club in the early seven- 
ties and was one of its first Commodores. 
It was in 1875 that his famous old sloop 
Zoe outraced all the fleet on the Lake 
and as soon as she had crossed the win- 
ning line, trembled slightly, snapped, 
and went down. In 1876 his Frolic beat 
the famous /na, which race is looked on 
as the most important in early Chicago 
yacht-racing annals. In those days 
Captain Prindeville was the life of the 
Club. He wasa veteran skipper, having 
sailed every inch of the Lakes, over and 
over again, on his own speedy freighter, 
and whenever he was announced to be 
ona yacht it was sure that that yacht 
would win. For forty years he held the 
reputation of being the best all-around 
fresh-water sailor in the world. And 
his nerves and eyes have not failed him 
yet, as this year, at 70, finds him again 
seized with the old enthusiasm, and 


busy, at the time of this writing, pre- 
paring his old love, the /d/er, for a turn 
in the International Regatta at Toledo. 
The Jdler, it will be remembered, is a 
former American Cup defender, having 
been brought up to the Great Lakes by 
Mr. A. J. Fisher, of Chicago, on Captain 
Prindeville’s recommendation. The 
Captain raced her here in many a sharp 
contest and added many more victories 
to her already lengthy list. 

For years the Chicago Yacht Club 
thrived and was one of the most con- 
spicuous yachting associations on the 
Lakes. It sent racers and representa- 
tives to almost every Inter-lake and In- 
ternational Regatta, and always acquit- 
ted itself well. At present it is not 
taking an active interest in racing, rest- 
ing rather on its oars and gathering 
wind for a new and prosperous cruise. 
It was recently amalgamated with the 
Chicago Athletic Club, one of the most 
complete and important organizations 
of this kind in the world, and with this 
new addition of strength and member- 
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ship an impetus will be given to it that 
may intime make it the most impor- 
tant and prosperous yacht club on the 
Lakes. The present officers of the Club 
are: W. A. Paulsen, Commodore; J. 
Sherman Roat, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
Thomas S. Simpson, Fleet-Captain. 
COLUMBIA YACHT CLUB 

Possibly the most prosperous yacht 
club in Chicago or on Lake Michigan to- 
day is the Columbia Yacht Club, of 
Chicago. This Club though only a few 
' years old has a membership of almost 
two hundred, and a fleet of forty boats. 
The Vanenna, the new fin-keel yacht 
built by the Racine Boat Manufacturing 
Company, and which created such a 
sensation by her extraordinary speed at 
the opening of the season, is the property 
of Mr. A. K. Crawford of the Columbia 
Club. The Valiant and the Siren are 
also Columbia Club boats, as are the 
Idler, the Hawthorne, the Toxteth, the 
Crusader, the Mistral, the Druid, the 
Feri, and others. 

The year of the incorporation of the 
Columbia Club was 1892. At that time 
Mr. W. D. Payne, Secretary of the As- 
sociation, was its only officer. In 1893 
a full set of officers was elected, viz. : 
Thomas Bradwell, Commodore; M. J. 
Steffer, Vice-Commodore; W. D. Wil- 
bur, Rear-Commodore; W. D. Payne, 
Secretary ; Thomas Boyle, Treasurer. 

From this time on the Club has ad- 
vanced rapidly and substantially. A 
new floating clubhouse was built this 
spring and located off the breakwater 
at the foot of Randolph Street, this 
now being the Club’s permanent head- 
quarters. It is in the harbor here that 
most of its yachts are anchored. In 
four years the fleet has increased from 
seven ordinary sailing-yachts to its 
present splendid equipment, and new 
boats are being added each season. 

The officers of the Club at present 
are: W.D. Boyce, Commodore; E. J. 
Baker, Vice-Commodore ; Henry Love- 
dale, Rear-Commodore; W. D. Payne, 
Secretary ; Robert Hayes, Financial 


Secretary ; Charles Margar, Treasurer. 
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THE LINCOLN PARK YACHT CLUB 


The next important of the Chicago 
yacht clubs is the Lincoln Park Yacht 
Club. It hasa membership of nearly 
one hundred, with a fleet of about twenty 
yachts. It was organized in the sum- 
mer of 1891, and received its charter on 
September 9, 1891. Its charter officers 
were: Commodore, A. E. Bach; Rear- 
Commodore, H. E. O’Heenemann ; Sec- 
retary, C. O. Andrews; Treasurer, 
H. A. Paus. This Club includes among 
its members some of the best and most 
enthusiastic yachtsmen in Chicago. The 
owners of the International Cup chal- 
lenger, Messrs. E. C. and M. W. 
Berriman, are members of this Club, 
and it was through this organization 
that the challenge was made. This 
year has been the most enthusiastic in 
the Club’s career, many new members 
being monthly added to its member- 
ship list. By the end of the season the 
fleet will be materially increased. 

Its present officers are: E. C. Berri- 
man, Commodore; Dwight Laurence, 
Vice-Commodore; D. D. Dutton, Rear- 
Commodore ; C. O. Andrews, Secretary ; 
W.S. Granger, Treasurer; George War- 
rington, Fleet-Captain. 

THE BUFFALO YACHT CLUB 

Of the yacht clubs on Lake Erie the 
Buffalo Yacht Club is the oldest. This 
Club was organized on August Io, 1860, 
on which date the following officers 
were elected: Commodore, John S. 
Newkirk ; Vice-Commodore, Walter H. 
Forbush; Secretary, James W. Booth : 
Treasurer, Henry C. Tucker; Regatta 
Committee, Messrs. Charles C. Beck, 
Walter H. Forbush, and A. Johns. 

The first regatta was held on the 22d 
of August, following, the winning boats 
being the Uncle Sam, of the first class ; 
and Banner, of the second class. The 
judges of this early Lake race were 
R. P. Gardner, Samuel Beals, and J. P. 
Wolfe. The Club continued prosper- 
ously from this time on for several 
years, but gradually drifted into guasz 
inertia, being revived again only as 
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late as 1878. In this year a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted and 
officers elected as follows: 
dore, John S. Provost; 


Commo- 
Vice-Commo- 





“PURITANIA" 


dore, John Bower; Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. W. Craig; Regatta Com- 
mittee, Clarence Bryant, W. E. Net- 
tleton, and W. A. Robinson. A regatta 
was held in the following September in 
which the following well-known boats 





werej entered, the Fleetwing winning : 
Fleetwing, Arrow, Mystic, Corsair, 
Telephone,‘ Annie Argo, Adele. In 
1879 a Grand Union Regatta was held 
in which the Cleveland and 
Toledo Clubs took part. 


In 1880 the Club was incorpora- 
ted, the officers and trustees in- 
cluded in the corporation being 
Cc. L. L. Bryant, J. S. Provost, 
Philo G. Cook, H. N. Nedder, 
J. J. Williams, T. P. Frank, and 
Edward P. Field. A new club- 
house was also built that year, 
being opened about the middle of 
August. 


About this time, owing to some 
dificulty over the decision in a 
race, a number of members with- 
drew and put on foot a new 
organization known as the Buffalo 
City Yacht Club, which, however, 
had only a short existence. 

A new clubhouse was opened 
in the spring of 1888, at the end 
of which year lol members were 
enrolled, the fleet then consisting 
of fourteen yachts, seven of 
which were centreboarders, and 
four keel yachts. From that time 
on the Club has advanced in 
members and in the quality and 
extent of its fleet. A short time 
ago the fleet numbered twenty- 
eight yachts, the most prominent 
of which are the Merle, West- 
wind, Whisper, Erchless, Sylvia, 
Margaret, Cypress, Diana, and 
Alcyone. 

The present membership of 
the Buffalo Club is 206, of which 
two are honorary members, thir- 
ty-five life, and 169 active. 

The present officers are: Com- 
modore, Frank B. Hower; Vice- 
Commodore, George B. Hayes; 
Fleet-Captain, Allan A. Munroe; Sec- 
retary, J. L. Daniels; Treasurer, W. C. 
Cowles; Measurer, F. D. Wood; 
Fleet-Surgeons, Dr. Lee H. Smith, Dr. 
E. P. Hussey. 
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THE ERIE YACHT CLUB 

The Erie Yacht Club was organized 
in November, 1894, although there was 
much yachting in the pretty bay off this 
thriving Pennsylvania city before that 
time. The old sloop Unknown, owned 
by L. G. Reed, used to skim around in 
these placid waters as long ago as 1868. 
Then there came the Star, owned by 
J. H. Bliss, and the steam-yacht Sz/as, 
owned by H. Hunter, and the Col. 
I. Camp, of Captain J. D. Parsch. 
Captain Parsch’s Emma V. Sutton, and 
J. H. Welsh’s Arisdoe followed these. 
The sloop Flora came in 1877 and in 
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The Club’s fleet at present comprises 
fifteen sailboats,-one steam-yacht, one 
steam-launch, and six naphtha launches. 

The officers are: Commodore, George 
T. Bliss; Vice-Commodore, Captain 
George Platt; Rear-Commodore, Charles 
E. Shenk; Secretary, Wm. P. Atkenson; 
Treasurer, Walter S. Peitzeel. 

THE CLEVELAND YACHT CLUB 

The yachts Unigue, Chemes, Silver 
Spray, Gipsy, Master Harry, Orphan 
Boy, Trio, Topsy, Carrie, Moran, and 
Tomod were the early racers and fam- 
ous boats in Cleveland yachting history. 
The graceful and successful manceuvres 
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“THE PATHFINDER”’ 
Owned by Mr. Morgan, Chicago 


1878 the first yacht proper, the Wan- 
derer, was built by Mr. E. D. Beigler. 
The Dawn, the Chiquita, the Corsair, 
the Mystic, the Dart, the Mallard, the 
Worthless, the Tallalusa, the Papoose, 
the Wanda, and the Albatross followed 
and it was finally decided to form the 
present Yacht Club. Though only a 
little over a year old this Club has been 
very prosperous and on July 18th of last 
year it formally opened its new club- 
house, the event being the occasion of 
public rejoicing in the city of Erie. 
The present membership is eighty. 


of the old racers resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Cleveland Yacht Club in 
1878. Its first regatta was held on Sep- 
tember I9, of that year. Two days after 
this latter event the Cleveland Yacht- 
ing Association was formed. The. fol- 
lowing officers to that Association were 
elected: Commodore, F. H. Smead ; 
Vice-Commodore, W. P. Francis; Rear- 
Commodore, H. Gerlach; Secretary, C. 
P. Smith; Treasurer, H. G. Phelps. 
Mr. George W. Gardner joined the Club 
shortly after this and was elected Com- 
modore, in which capacity he served 























WELL-KNOWN YACHTSMEN ON THE GREAT LAKES 


J. FE. GUNCKEL GEORGE NEWBERRY, 
Commodore Ohio Yacht Club Commodore Citizens Yachting Association 


GEORGE T. BLISS, Cc. J. LICHTENBERG, HENRY LOOK, 
Commodore Erie Yacht Club Commodore Detroit Yacht Cluh and Vice- Vice-Commodore Citizens Yachting 
Commodore !nter-Lake Yachting Association Association 


GEORGE H. WORTHINGTON, FRANK B. HOMER, 
Commodore Cleveiand Yacht Club and Commodore Buffalo Yacht Club 
inter-Lake Yachting Association 
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Clubhouse of the Detroit Yacht Club 


for so many years. At this time the 
Club numbered in its fleet, besides those 
yachts mentioned above: Harry Burke, 
Phantom, Jane Anderson, Camilla, 
Okaresta, and the steam-yacht and flag- 
ship, Rosaline, owned by Commodore 
Gardner. It was about this time that 
the famous ‘‘ Free for all Fourth of July 
Races’’ were established, which did so 
much for yachting on Lake Erie. This 
arrangement brought the fleetest yachts 
from Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, Sandusky, 
and Toledo to the Cleveland race course, 
just off Cleveland Harbor. 

In 1880 the Gardner Challenge Cup, 
presented by Commodore Gardner, was 
raced for by the /dler and Cora of Chi- 
cago, ves of Detroit, Fanchion of Put- 
in-Bay, Corsair of Erie and Cygnet of 
Buffalo, which yachting event was one 
of the most important held on the Great 
Lakes up to that time. 

In 1881 the ‘‘Cleveland Yachting Asso- 
ciation Cup’’ was presented by Mr. 
Gardner. These cups were won respect- 
ively by the Cygnet and the Corsair, 


but only temporarily. The peerless 
Fanchion of Put-in-Bay, which came to 
the annual races, was the yacht to 
clinch the victory by winning three 
successive times, thereby becoming the 
permanent owner of the first yacht 
championship emblem of Lake Erie. 

It was on January 17, 1885, at a joint 
meeting of the Cleveland Yachting As- 
sociation and the Cleveland Canoe Club 
that the nucleus of the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association was formed. It 
was at this meeting that the great open 
regatta at Put-in-Bay, to be held in the 
following July, was decided on, to con- 
test in which every yacht on fresh 
water was invited. 

On October 3, 1888, the name Cleve- 
land Yachting Association was changed 
again to the Cleveland Yacht Club and 
the body was incorporated. 

In 1893 a clubhouse was erected ata 
cost of $20,000 on a site on the Lake 
front. At this time the Club had a 
membership of 130 and a fleet which 
consisted of twenty-two  sail-yachts, 
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four steam-yachts, and three naphtha 
launches. 

The present fleet of the Cleveland 
Club numbers thirty-seven boats, of 
which twenty-seven are sail-yachts, four 
steamers, and six launches. They are 
listed as follows: Sailing-yachts: Pris- 
cilla, L. H. Ware, White Wings, Neva, 
Avocet, Marietta, Sylvia, Merle, Gray- 
ling, Cherook, Shamrock, Alert, Clip- 
per, Edna, Com. Gardner, Compeer, 
Corsair, Mona, Jolanthe, Cygnet, Sy 
Pres, Gypsy, Argo, Unique, Mott B. 
Jester, Anna Bidwell. Steam-yachts: 
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corporated until 1878. Samuel Cowan 
was the first Commodore. He was fol- 
lowed in 1879 and 1880 by A. H. Major 
and by O. W. Baker in 1881. Then the 
Club became temporarily defunct, being 
reorganized in 1886, with J. Skiffington as 
Commodore. In this interval the Michi- 
gan Yacht Club was organized, in 1884. 
The Detroit Club continued prosperous 
until 1891, when some of its. members 
seceded again and the Citizens Yachting 
Association was formed. This rupture, 
however, did not materially affect the 
Club’s prosperity as that and the years 








Ohio Yacht Clubhouse, 


Peerless, Wadena, Say When, Kanaka. 
Launches: Hobs, Douglass C., La 
Voyageur, Jessica, Fleur-de-Lys, Seal. 

The present officers of the Club are: 
Commodore, George H. Worthington ; 
Vice-Commodore, Percy W. Rice; Rear- 
Commodore, P. P. Wright; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Burton D. Munhall. 

The total membership of the Club to- 
day is 294, of which thirty-nine are life 
members. 


THE DETROIT YACHT CLUB 


The old Detroit Yacht Club was 
organized in 1862, although not in- 








Presque Isle, Toledo 


following were very successful ones in 
every way for the organization. In 
April, 1895, the Detroit Yacht Club 
bought the clubhouse, anchorage, and 
plant of the defunct Michigan Yacht 
Club. In 1893 their fleet consisted of 
fifty-two yachts; five of the first class, 
nine of the second class, six of the third 
class, ten of the fourth class, five of the 
fifth class, seven of the sixth class, and 
ten of the seventh class. Among these 
were the Crusader, Gertrude, Nirvana, 
and Empress. 

The present membership of the Club 
is 272. Its officers are: Commodore, 











** PRISCILLA” 
Owned by George H. Worthington and E. E. Breeman 
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C. J. Lichtenberg; Vice-Commodore, 
lL. W. Schimmel; Rear-Commodore, 
E.B. Wendell; Secretary, J. K. Moore; 
Treasurer, A. C. Kramer; Measurer, 
W. H. Granger. 

The fleet of the Club consists of fifty- 
one boats, of which two are schooners, 
twenty-six sloops, three cutters, five 
cat-yawls, three catboats, and twelve 
double catboats. 


LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTING ASSOCIATION 


The Lake Michigan Yachting Associ- 
ation was organized on July 4, 1894, and 
is made up of the following yacht clubs 
on Lake Michigan: The Lincoln Park 
Club, the Columbia Yacht Club, and the 
Chicago Yacht Club, of Chicago, II1., 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Yacht Club, the 
Racine (Wis.) Yacht Club, the Green 
Bay (Wis.) Yacht Club, the Manitowoc 
(Wis.) Yacht Club, and the Marinette 
and Menominee ( Wis.) Yacht Clubs. 

Its officers are: E. P. Warner, Presi- 
dent; Cyrus J. Williams, Vice-President; 
F. K. Bull, Second Vice-President ; 
A. C. Neville, Third Vice-President ; 
A. B. Schuette, Fourth Vice-President ; 
F. A. Brown, Fifth Vice-President ; 
Dwight Laurence, Sixth Vice-President ; 
C. O. Andrews, Secretary; Robert 
Hayes, Treasurer. 

It is to the endeavors of this Club 
that the present season’s International 
race is due. 


THE OHIO YACHT CLUB 

The Ohio Yacht Club of Toledo 
was organized in October, 1885. Petro- 
leum V. Nasby presided at the meet- 
ing and the following officers were 
elected: Commodore, S. C. Reynolds; 
Vice-Commodore, George W. Bills; 
Rear-Commodore, James Dority; Sec- 
retary, John E. Gunckel; Treasurer, 
George H. Ketcham. 

The membership of the Club rapidly 
increased and ten years after its or- 
ganization numbered nearly four hun- 
dred. A fine clubhouse was built on 
Presque Island at the mouth of the 
Maumee River at Lake Erie, three 
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miles from Toledo. The Club also has 
a clubhouse in the city in the Marine 
Building on the river at the foot of Jef- 
ferson Street. It was opened in 1893. 
The yachts enrolled in the Club at that 
time were: Sloops ten, schooners four, 
cats two, cutter one, one launch, and 
two steamers. Of these the S7gma, the 
Gloriana, the Fanchion, and the Scud 
are famous. 

A movement is on foot to consolidate 
the Ohio Yacht Club and the Toledo 
Yacht Club under the new title of 
the Toledo Yachting Association; and 
by the time this appears in print the 
consolidation of the two Clubs will like- 


.ly have been effected. The present mem- 


bership of the Ohio Yacht Club num- 
bers 349, of which three are honorary 
members. The present officers are: 
Commodore, John E. Gunckel ; Vice- 
Commodore, George Craig ; Rear-Com- 
modore, S. O. Richardson, Jr.; Secre- 
tary, Dr. David Hairaun; Treasurer, 
J. W. Flowers; Fleet-Captain, George 
Headley, Jr. 


THE CITIZENS YACHTING 
OF DETROIT 


ASSOCIATION 


At the time of the organization of the 
Citizens Yachting Association of De- 
troit, Mich., there were two yacht clubs 
in existence, viz.: the Detroit Yacht 
and the old Michigan Yacht Club, 
which had been in existence for a num- 
ber of years before that time ; about the 
time mentioned yachting had been very 
quiet, and matters were not progressing 
very harmoniously in the D. Y.C. For 
this and other reasons, a number of 
members of the D. Y. C. and other 
lovers of the sport, called a meeting for 
September 16, 1891, at the Wolverine 
Boat Clubhouse to take some action and 
to awaken the interest of the yachts- 
men. On the night of the meeting a 


large number of yachtsmen were pres- 
ent and the subject fully discussed, and 
it was the sense of the meeting that 
there was room for another yacht club 
in Detroit and upon this the new club 
was formed and christened the Citi- 
zens Yachting Association. 


A large 




































































‘DAY DREAM" 
Owned by Otto Beechlow, et a! 
‘“ SURPRISE"’ 
Owned by S. H. Ives, Detroit 


“$cuD”’ 


CELEBRATED YACHTS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


‘‘ALBORAK"' 
Owned by J. H. Beattie, Windsor 
‘CITY OF STRAITS”’ 
Owned by Herman Dietz and 
W. G. Bean 
‘“ALDINA R.”’ 
Owned by Rousseau Brothers 


'* JOSEPHINE” 
Owned by J. C. Shaw, Detroit 
‘* FLIRT "’ 
Owned by D. G. Revel and A. S. Wigle, 
Windsor 
‘*MISCHIEF”’ 
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number signed the roll and the mem- 
bers kept steadily on the increase. 

Three months after organizing, a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for 
the building of a clubhouse. A site was 
procured and the contracts let for the 
construction of the house, which was 
completed in July of the following year, 
and was taken possession of by the 
Club. An opening was given, and a re- 
view of the yachts of the Club was set 
for the afternoon, but owing to the in- 
clemency of the weather the review was 
prevented, so the yachtsmen made 
merry at the clubhouse. The home of 
the Club, a two-story structure, is 
situated on the Detroit River, at the foot 
of McDougall Avenue, in the centre 
portion of the city, and commanding a 
good viewiof the Detroit River as also of 
Belle Island. 

Since its inauguration the members 
of the Club have been very active in 
their endeavors to build up the Club, 
and a great deal is due to the efforts of 
Commodore George Newberry, ex-Com- 
modore John J. Ackerman, Edward 
Bidigare, Herman Bowman, and Com- 
modore Henry Look, and they have 
been successful, as will be seen from 
the latest reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer which shows the assets of 
the Club to amount to $3,000 with no 
indebtedness and $300 cash in the 
treasury. 

The officers of the Association for 1896 
stand as follows: Commodore, George 
Newberry ; Vice-Commodore, Henry 
Look; Rear-Commodore, Charles R. 
Taylor; Recording Secretary, David D. 
Gale; Financial Secretary, Charles M. 
Scheuren; Treasurer, William Werth- 
man; Measurer, Ernest Rousseau; 
Fleet-Captain, J. H. Beattie. 

The fleet numbers at present thirty- 
five boats. 


THE MILWAUKEE YACHT CLUB 


About the time of the organization of 
the Lincoln Park Yacht Cluba similar 
movement'was set on foot in Milwaukee. 
It resulted in the present prosperous 
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association of the Milwaukee Yacht 
Club. This Club has an enthusiastic 
and wealthy membership and a fleet of 
something like twenty boats. 

Its officers are: O.J. Williams, Com- 
modore ; H. A. Coleman, Vice-Commo- 
dore ; Robert Camp, Rear-Commodore ; 
T. K. Homley, Secretary; John Joys, 
Jr., Treasurer; A. B. Cambier, Fleet- 
Captain ; Dr. Harry Bradley, Fleet-Sur- 
geon. 

The Racine, Manitowoc, Marinette 
and Menominee and Green Bay Clubs 
sprang up shortly after this and they 
are all flourishing clubs though their 
fleet and memberships are compara- 
tively small. Their officers are: 

Racine :—T. K. Bull, Commodore ; C. 
H. Palmer, Vice-Commodore; A. C. 
Micklieson, Fleet-Captain; P.M. Walker- 
hogen, Secretary; H. J. Rogers, Treas- 
urer ; Erie Erickson, Measurer. 

Manitowoc :—G. W. Patchen, Com- 
modore ; Henry Esch, Vice-Commo- 
dore; Norman Tarrison, Rear-Commo- 
dore; E. D. Hubbard, Secretary ; John 
E. Hall, Treasurer. 

Marinette and Menominee:—J. W. 
Wells, Commodore; F. A. Brown, Vice- 
Commodore; E. C. Eastman, Secretary ; 
M. S. Harman, Treasurer; George 
Westman, Fleet-Captain. 

Green Bay :—A. L. Adams, Commo- 
dore; A. C. Neville, Vice-Commodore ; 
W. J. Casey, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
J. C. Follette, Fleet-Captain; W. T. 
Hogan, Fleet-Surgeon. 


The Inter-Lake Yachting Association 
was organized in the year 1894 with 
George W. Gardner, of the Cleveland 
Yacht Club, as its first Commodore. At 
present its membership embraces the 
following yacht clubs: Buffalo Yacht 
Club, Cleveland Yacht Club, Detroit 
Yacht Club, West End Yacht Club, and 
Citizens Yachting Association of De- 
troit, Erie Yacht Club, Ohio Yacht Club 
of Toledo, Toledo Yacht Club, Put-in- 
Bay Yacht Club, and Sandusky Yacht 
Club. Its officers are as follows: Com- 


modore, George H. Worthington ; Vice- 
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‘Commodore, C. J. Lichtenberg; Rear- 
Commodore, Henry Tracy; Fleet-Cap- 
tain, George T. Bliss; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Frank R. Frey. 

The good work of the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association is evident in the 
extraordinary water festival held on 
Lake Erie during the past month. 


This array of Clubs with their fleets 
shows to what degree the enthusiasm 
for yachting prevails on the Lakes and 
how effectually the sport is carried on. 
And the prospect is that this season, 
energetic as it is, is but the inaugura- 


tion of a coming prosperous and pro- 
gressive epoch in Lake yachting. 

Now that the Royal Yacht Club of 
London and the New York Yacht Club 
are hardly on challenging terms, it may 
be that the country will have to look 
hereafter for these contests between 
American and English boats to the 
races between the two nations that are 
annually run off on the Great Lakes. 
If this should actually happen, yacht- 
ing as a sport on these broad inland 
waters would increase its prestige to 
proportions vastly more extensive than 
even those which are at present enjoyed. 











AN IDYL OF THE STREETS 


An Etching 


By FRANCIS AYMAR MATHEWS 


of the tenement. The August 

stars shone down on the little 
olive face with its soft eyes, and the 
eyes gazed yearningly over the dark 
waters of the bay where the tall masts 
clustering in the flare of Liberty’s crown 
spoke to her of the Italian home-land 
and the father who made his living on 
the deep. She did not hear the grand- 
mother’s call to come to supper, nor 
the bell from the convent across the 
way ; but when suddenly, above all the 
hum of the noisy street there came 
the lilt and thrill of the street band’s 
music, she sprang to her feet and 
rushed headlong down the rickety 
stairs and gruesome hall-ways to the 
broad asphalt smoothness of the wide 
street around the corner. 

Already the other children were there 
frolicking and jumping, and Tito, the 
push-cart man, who often gave her a 
golden banana, stood ready at the cart 
with his wares. She flitted in among 
them, threading her way until she gained 
the broad open space in the circle of the 
electric light; and then, raising her 
small head and her thin arms, she 
danced — danced with all the sunshine 
of Tuscany shining in her veins, all the 
luscious witchery of the Southland 


Ss: lay, face upturned, on the roof 


tingling in her little bare feet. 
all stood aside to watch her, 
smiling for joy and beckoning the 
grandmother as she came calling and 
hobbling along. And the music played 
its sweetest tune, and the starry eyes 
shone, and the dark hair fluttered with 
the measure, and then there came, with 
a dash around the smooth corner, a 
horse and a carriage and a helpless man 
tugging at the reins. A thud, dull as 
death, and Childhood lay dead in the 
arms of withered Age. 

The grandmother carried her burden 
home. Neither friend nor stranger, 
priest nor layman, would she harbor 
to touch her darling. No church, no 
no bell, book, no hearse — above all 
not that black thing dragged by horses! 
Never. 

But when the summer morning be- 
gan to dawn Tito stood before the tene- 
ment with his cart spread with a clean 
white cloth; and on it the grandmother 
laid the child ; and before the sparrows 
were stirring in the narrow Brooklyn 
street these two, one pulling, one 


They 
Tito 


pushing, wended their way out to the 
cemetery, five miles off, and there in 
the potter’s field they laid her who 
had been the light of Age’s dimming 
eyes, the hope of Youth’s young love. 























First Train-Load of New Crop Tea, Season | 896-97, as it Left the Tacoma Yards June |6 for New York 
and Boston, 


THE TEA SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By EpwArRD H. MILLER 


T is now one hundred and twenty- 
| three years since that memorable 
Tea Party in Boston Harbor. Dur- 

ing this time the yearly consump- 
tion of tea in this country has increased 
from a few hundred thousand pounds, 
until during the tea year ending April 
30, 1896, the tea importations for the 
United States and Canada, for the first 
time, exceeded one hundred million 
pounds, amounting, approximately, to 
107,000,000 pounds. ‘The transporta- 
tion of this vast amount of dried leaves 
gives employment yearly to many 
steamships and sailing vessels, and that 
these should seek the shortest route 
across the Pacific is seen to be very 
natural, when it is understood that a 
general desire exists to get the tea to 
market in the shortest possible time. 
The consumer, if at all particular, de- 
sires the best and freshest tea; the 
retailer places his order for early de- 


(4) 


livery ; demand and competition stim- 
ulate action on the wholesaler’s part; 
the broker hastens the actual transfer 
in order to secure his commission, and 
the importer with large sums of money 
tied up in tea, is, perhaps, most anxious 
of all to get his purchases across the 
ocean and commence delivery to whole- 
salers. 

Who that is familiar with the stories 
of sea-faring men has not read of the 
exciting races during the forties and 
fifties between clipper ships engaged 
in the tea trade. Then New England 
ship-builders sought speed even at the 
expense of carrying capacity. Races 
and fights with the pirates that swarmed 
in the China seas during the first half 
of the century were the subjects of 
many a thrilling tale. To fight the 
pirates successfully most of the clippers 
carried a considerable armament and 
frequently their speed facilitated their 
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The Largest Tea Warehouse in the United States 


escape. But the great object was to get 
the new crop of tea speedily into the 
New York and London markets. Lucky 
the skipper who brought in the first 
cargo and particularly if he had started 
a day or even a few days behind his 
competitors. Captain and crew were 
sure to receive handsome presents and 
the importers having tea in the cargo 
were quick to advertise their receipt of 
the first new tea. Occasionally a cap- 
tain would hold the first-arrival record 
for several successive years, in which 
event he became one of the heroes of 
the seas. By the Maine clipper ships 
the average passage was shortened by 
twenty to thirty days, but even then 
many weeks were required to transport 
a cargo around the Horn to New 
York. 

How different now! Great steam- 
ships carrying six thousand tons, 
(measurement) on leaving Yokohama 
strike straight for the northeast, and 
skirting the Aleutian Islands, are 
docked at Tacoma in fourteen—some- 
times thirteen—days. In twenty-four 


hours their entire cargoes, amounting 
to ten and twelve train-loads each, are 
crossing 


the Cascade Mountains. 


Twenty-one days after leaving Yoko- 
hama the tea is being unloaded in 
Chicago warehouses and a day or two 
later at New York and Boston. 

It will be remembered that at the 
equator the degrees of longitude are 
over sixty miles apart, while as they 
approach the poles they lessen. In 
this fact there is something of commer- 
cial importance. Since Tacoma has 
become the greatest tea and silk entre- 
port in the United States, this impor- 
tance of short degrees has been more 
fully realized in the Northwest. Take 
a government navigator’s map of the 
Pacific and glance at the routes to Pu- 
get Sound and to San Francisco. You 
will find the distance from Yokohama 
to Puget Sound 4,240 miles; to San 
Francisco, 4,600; a difference of 360 
miles. That margin of eight and one- 
half per cent. is counting in the tea 
business. Garfield said it was the mar- 
gins that constitute the valuable things 
of life. It was that margin that, a few 
months ago, enabled a steamship, tea- 
laden, leaving Yokohama eight and 
one-half hours after a competing steam- 
ship, to arrive at Tacoma twenty-four 
hours before -her rival reached San 

















Francisco. The cargo of the one was 
on cars, bound for New York and 
Boston, when the other docked. 

It was as an experiment that the 


newly completed Northern Pacific Rail- 


road in 1885 commenced importing tea 
via Tacoma. Two sailing ships were 
chartered that year. It is recorded that 
the ship /sabe/ made the voyage in four 
days less time from Yokohama than 
the schedule time to San Francisco. 
From that modest beginning the busi- 
ness has grown until half the tea im- 
ported into the United States now 
enters at the Tacoma gateway. From 
two to five cargoes of tea arrived yearly 
until 1892 when, with the establish- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Steamship 
Line, came an increase of trade. That 
year ten steamers and two sailing 
vessels tied up at the Tacoma docks 
with 15,000,000 pounds of tea. 

Since the steamship line was estab- 
lished the importations to Tacoma in 
packages have been as follows: 


Season ’92-93, 146,504 packages. 
** "93-94, 300,110 ‘i 
“794-95, 327,171“ 
2 95-96, 700,000 es 
Packages of tea are of several sizes 
and average a trifle over seventy pounds 
in weight. The following is a compar- 
ative statement of the imports in 
pounds to the United States and Ta- 
coma during the past four years: 


All other ports 
Season Tacoma. J. S, combined, Total for U.S. 


78,806,007 


1892-93,-10,255,280 89,061,287 
1893-94-21 ,007,700 Le anor | 93,518,717 
1894-95 ,-22,901 ,970 745351, 9752531458 
1895-96,-49,000,000 48,700,000 97+700,000 





Norte. In the absence of official figures for the 
last two months of the season of 1895-96, the total 
importations for the United States for that season 
are partially estimated. The leading importers 
estimate the total importations tor the season for 
the United States and Canada at 106,700,000 
pounds. A deduction of 9,000,000 pounds for 
Canada gives the figures stated. 


After Tacoma the most important tea 
entre-ports in this country are San 
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Francisco and New York. It seems 
probable that San Francisco will keep 
quite close to Tacoma since that city 
has two enterprising trans- Pacific 
steamship lines, the Pacific Mail and 
Oceanic Steamship Companies. How- 
ever, a new factor in favor of Tacoma 
will soon enter into the calculations. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail 
Steamship Co.), which is heavily subsi- 
dized by the Japanese government, will 
establish a steamship line to the United 
States within the next year. This is 
but one of the projects now being vigor- 
ously pushed in the Mikado’s realm for 
the purpose of extending the commerce 
and glory of Japan throughout the 
world. Since the war with China, the 
Japanese have established lines to 
London, Vladivostock, and Formosa. 
Six new steamships are building, five 
in England and one in Japan, for the 
London line. When completed the 
steamers now running to London will 
be dispatched to the United States. A 
year ago a Japanese consulate for the 
Pacific Northwest was established at 
Tacoma, and it is altogether probable 
that the same city will be made the 
terminus of the new line since a large 
part of its business will be derived 
from the tea trade. 

As will be observed from the illustra- 
tions, everything that human ingenuity 
can devise has been done to facilitate 
rapid trans-shipment. As soon as an 
Oriental liner arrives, whether day or 
night, the hatches are thrown open and 
unloading commenced. The first thing 
out is the silk, which is sent East by 
passenger train to New York. This 
takes but a short time for it is not diffi- 
cult to put half a million dollars’ worth 
of silkinto one freight car. Discharging 
of the tea is carried on day and night 
until completed ; the docks, warehouses, 
and ship’s hold being lighted at night 
by electricity. It is piled up in the 
warehouse, each ‘‘chop”’ or lot by itself. 
As fast as complete consignments are 
piled up, the truckmen load them into 
freight cars standing on tracks on the 
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side of,the warehouse opposite from the 
ship. Fifteen cars make a train-load 
untilfthe summit of the mountains is 
passed. A common cargo of 3,000 tons 
makes ten train-loads of tea and during 
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the ship’s arrival the entire cargo has 
been despatched. 

Of course the United States derived 
the tea-drinking habit from Europe, 
which began trading in tea about 1602. 
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A ''Chop®’ of Tea in tne Warehouse 


the busy season the cargo is more apt 
to run 5,000 than 3,oootons. As fast asa 
train-load is completed, it is switched 
into.the yards and started East. Within 
twenty-four ‘to forty-eight hours after 


The history of the Earl of Macartney’s 
embassy to China says that ‘‘early in 
the seventeenth century some Dutch 
adventurers, seeking for such objects as 
might fetch a price in China, and hear- 
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ing of the genera! usage there of a 
beverage from the plant of the country, 
bethought themselves of trying how 
far a European plant of supposed great 
virtues might also be relished by the 
Chinese, and thereby become a salable 
commodity among them; and accord- 
ingly introduced to them the herb sage, 
once so much extolled by the Salernian 
school of physic as a powerful preser- 
vative of health; the Dutch accepting 
in return the Chinese tea, which they 
brought to Europe.” The English 
East India Company imported one 
hundred pounds of teadirect to London 
in 1669. From that date the direct 
trade increased rapidly. To 1834 the 
East India Company had a monopoly of 
the trade with England in tea. Since 
then the trade has been open to all. 
Russia began trading with China to- 
ward the end of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. They commenced going overland 
via Siberia. From the beginning, tea 
has been the staple of Chinese exports 
to Russia and that mainly in the form 
of bricks. At the Russian frontier 
trade is still chiefly conducted by bar- 
ter, though this method ceased long ago 
at the coast ports. 

The first American ship went to China 
in 1784. The next year two vessels 
brought back 880,000 pounds of tea. In 
1786-87 five vessels returned with 
1,182,000 pounds. The following state- 
ment shows the importations into the 
United States every tenth year from 
1801 to 1870: 











YEAR. PounDs. 
1$01 823,709 
1810 pagent ete 4 
1820 1975,646 
: 830 $600.41 5 
1840 20,006,595 
1850 29,872,054 
1860 31,696,657 
1870 47»408,481 








The trade in tea was transacted almost 
entirely at Canton, China, to 1845. In 
1842 by the treaty of Nanking, Shang- 
hai, Ningpo, Foo Chow and Amoy were 
opened to foreigners. The chief ports 
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of export in China are now Hankow, 
Kiukiang, Shanghai, Foo Chow, Amoy, 
Swatow, and Canton. Canton enjoys a 
large trade in scented teas but practi- 
cally none come here. By far the great- 
est portion of the teas used in the 
United States, however, comes from 
Japan, being shipped from Yokohama 
and Nagasaki. It is estimated by some 
dealers that three-fourths of this 
country’s supply comes from the Island 
Kingdom. The first shipment of Japan 
tea was made to England in 1859, and 
to this country in 1860. In 1868 was 
imported the first direct cargo of Japan 
tea via San Francisco and the Pacific 
Railroad. 

After China and Japan the chief tea- 
producing countries are India, Java, 
Ceylon, and Formosa. But a small 
amount comes from these countries, 
Formosa excepted, to ‘the United 
States. The war duty of twenty-five 
cents per pound on tea was reduced 
January I, 1871, to fifteen cents, and en- 
tirely removed July 1, 1872, leaving tea 
on the free list. 

A small duty to keep out tea dust 
and other low grades, highly adulter- 
ated, would probably prove beneficial. 
Tea dust, the lowest grade, can readily 
be purchased in Asia for one and a half 
cents per pound, but when sold at retail 
costs much more. In former years 
much of this cheap dust, being barred 
out of England, has been shipped to 
Russia, which takes the best and the 
poorest grades obtainable in the Asiatic 
markets. Tea buyers say it is impos- 
sible to secure the very best grades for 
the United States and England because 
Russian buyers, seeking tea for the 
official classes, pay as, high as ten and 


fifteen dollars per pound for the best 
quality, the quantity of which is very 


limited. The tea so much desired by 
Russian officials is nearly white in color 
and the infusion possesses an oily 
flavor, the taste for which has to be 
acquired. Americans and Englishmen, 
to whom samples have been sent, have 
absolutely refused to drink it, the 
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View of Mt. Tacoma, Taken from the Centre of the City. 


infusion tasting to them like strong 
fish-oil. 

In a general way, Americans are users 
of green teas, while in England the 
consumption is chiefly of the black 
sorts. This accounts for the large use 
here of Japan teas, which are chiefly 
green. Japan produces also some so- 
called basket-fired teas which look 
black but have in reality an olive color. 
They are a dark green tea, their infu- 
sion giving distinctly a green tea 
liquor. By far the greater portion of 
all Japan and Chinese green teas 
are artificially faced, the bright green 
teas finding a much readier market. 
Japan produces practically no black 
tea. The chief varieties of green tea 
are: Gunpowder, consisting of small 


tightly-rolled, shot-like balls; Imperial, 


like Gunpowder only larger and 








The Mountain is Seventy Miies Distant 


coarser; Young Hyson, small tightly- 
rolled long leaf; Hyson, like the Young 
Hyson, only larger and coarser; T-wan- 
kay, very common broken and mixed 
leaf. There are one to four grades each 
of the first four varieties named. The 
Oolongs, which are used largely in New 
England and the Middle States, come 
chiefly from Shanghai, Amoy, Foo 
Chow, and Formosa. 

Aside from the comparatively few 
Americans who have visited the Orient 
but little is known in this country of 
the interesting processes through which 
the tea we drink passes. The tea- 
tree resembles the wild rose, growing 
to a height of four and five feet. The 
plants are raised from seeds. The 
shrub bears at the age of two or three 
years and lasts ten to twelve years. 
The average product of three pickings 
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from a single plant is about six ounces. 
The first gathering gives the finest 
product, consisting of young and ten- 
der leaves and is made when the leaf 
buds begin to open. The object of 
curing is to rid the leaf of the natural 
moisture and preserve it by drying. 
The leaves are sun-dried in the open 
air in baskets or mats for two or three 
days. Thiscurlsthem up. Then they 
are sorted by separating the larger 
leaves. Next they are cured by heating 
in round iron pans held over stoves 
until all moisture isdriven out. After 
sifting, to take out broken leaves, the 
growers or buyers pack them in chests, 
half chests, and caddies. Just after 
firing the tea has a coarse burnt flavor 
which gradually disappears. The na- 
tives use only the sun-dried tea, which 
indicates that the firing injures the 
delicate flavor. Attempts have been 
made to ship unfired tea by water, but 
they resulted in failure, the leaves col- 
lecting moisture readily and rolling up 
in sponge-like masses. 

The word “chop” is an important 
one in the tea industry. It indicates a 
lot or assortment of one particular 
kind, coming from a certain district or 
garden. A chop may run from a few 
dozen to several thousand chests. The 
chop name is known abroad, and for the 
best-known brands there is a constant 
demand in all tea markets. 

Throughout Japan and the tea-raising 
provinces of China are found tea-gardens 
ranging in size from small patches to 
large tracts. Tea seems to grow best on 
side hills which are deeply terraced 
and thoroughly irrigated, water being 
pumped, usually by hand, from. one 
terrace to another. The tea is picked 
by the grower’s family and help hired 
for a thousand cash or one dollar 
per month. Usually the tea is pack- 
ed in the lead-lined chests in which 
we get it before it leaves . the 
grower’s hands. A full chest weighs 
110 to 150 pounds. In this country we 
usually get the half-chest weighing 70 
pounds ora little more. For tea sell- 
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ing in this country at 40 to 75 cents the 
growers receive the equivalent of 15 to 
40 cents per pound. Frequently the 
crop is sold while growing to Chinese 
purchasers. When the chop is ready 
samples are sent to the nearest treaty 
port for distribution among the foreign 
houses, whose tea-tasters taste and 
value them. The Chinese owner sells 
for the best price he can get. The pur- 
chaser requires him then to send in a 
sample chest which is compared by the 
taster with the originalsample. Ifthey 
agree the whole chop is sent to the go- 
down or warehouse. The purchaser se- 
lects four to eight packages at random 
and has them compared with the first 
samples and the sample chest. If all 
agree the chop is accepted. Its weight is 
ascertained by taking six or eight pack- 
ages which are weighed andtared. The 
quantity of tea is determined by a gen- 
eral average of gross and net weights. 
Each chest is marked with the initials 
and place of residence of the pur- 
chaser’s foreign customer by the go-' 
down man, who then wraps the chests 
in mats and sends the chop aboard ship. 
It is shipped by the shortest and quick- 
est route possible. The go-downs are 
large brick warehouses. 

Good tea-tasters receive about $5,000 
ayear. The largest number of them are 
gathered at Shanghai, Foo Chow, and 
Yokohama, where reside the largest 
number of foreign buyers. The taster’s 
business is to taste all samples coming 
on the market and enter in a book the 
character of the tea and its value, de- 
scribing the dry leaf, the infused leaf, 
and the liquor. This requires a most 
delicate and carefully cultivated taste. 
The tasting results in a feeling of full- 
ness at the stomach, destroying the ap- 
petite and resulting in injury unless 
care is taken. It is generally consider- 
ed an unhealthy business though Mr. 
J. R. Hendry, for many years a tea- 
taster in China and now a resident in 
Tacoma, tells me that he experienced 
no ill results. It takes four or five 
years to acquire the sensitive taste re- 
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Unloading Tea at Tacoma 


quisite, during which the taster receives 
no salary and frequently pays for the 
privilege of learning. 

As soon as an invoice of tea arrives, 
the importer of London, New York, or 
Boston gives his broker an order to get 
samples of each lot from the docks. 
The broker tastes them and determines 
their value. Samples are sent to the 
principal wholesale houses, all sales 


being made through the broker. He re- 
ceives a commission of one-half to one 
per cent. The broker’s profession is 
considered a lucrative one, but requires 
a most intimate knowledge of the busi- 
ness. There is a decided tendency at 
the present time for wholesalers to im- 
port their own teas. This results from 
cheaper and quicker transportation and 
the fact that tea-houses in Japan are 


























Unloading the first cargo of new tea, season | 896-97, from tne Northern Pacific Steamship Company's new steamer ‘' Olympia,’ 
at Tacoma, June 16, 1€96. This was her maiden voyage 
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Part of the ‘‘ Olympia’s’’ Cargo of Tea in the Warehouse 


sending agents to this country to take 
their orders. 

Dr. Edward Bedloe, of Philadelphia, 
ex-consul to Amoy, China, said in a re- 
cent interview that many experts con- 
sider the Formosa tea the best in the 
world. He places the annual output of 
Formosa at about 250,000 piculs or 
32,000,000 pounds for foreign use, be- 
sides a vast amount for native use. The 
official class have levied heavy taxes 
upon every branch of the industry. The 
work is all done by hand, the officials 
having fought the efforts of the Amer- 
ican and European houses to introduce 
machinery. He says that about 95 per 
cent. of the Formosa tea comes to 
America, and believes that under the 





Japanese government the methods of 


handling will be improved. Taxes 
have already been reduced. Since Ja- 
pan acquired possession, American 


houses have been invited to do business 
at Tam Sui and Tai Pah Foo, the 
former being the chief shipping port 
and the latter the capital of the 
Island. Dr. Bedloe says that with these 
changes the output of Formosa will be 
greatly increased and the adulterations 
and falsifications encouraged by 
Chinese officials stopped. Heretofore 
the tea has been shipped from Amoy 
and Hong Kong, but now it will, be 
shipped direct from the Island or via 
Japan. The Formosa teas are chiefly 
Oolongs. 
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By P.: T. 


ing to solve a problem in crim- 

inal jurisprudence that, but for 
the elements of human suffering with 
which it is so interwoven, would make 
an admirable subject for a comic opera. 
We have judges trying directors of 
banks to which they were indebted, 
lawyers prosecuting men who permitted 
them advances; relatives on the bench, 
at the bar, on the witness-stand, and in 
the jury-box, while every member of the 
community is directly interested in the 
scandals being unearthed. As a legal 
puzzle the world has never seen any- 
thing to equalit. On December 10, 
1894, this Island, Britain’s oldest colony, 
was visited by a bank disaster, which 
in the extent and completeness of the 
ruin caused, was most appalling. It has 
a population of 20v,000, enjoys self-gov- 
ernment, and because of its isolation is 
thrown largely on its own resources. 
Hence it was that thirty years ago two 
banks were established in St. John’s, 
the capital, under charter of the local 
legislature, the ‘‘Union”’ and the ‘“‘Com- 
mercial,’ the former with a capital of 
$456,000 and the latter with one of $306,- 
ooo. Until the last ten years they were 
apparently model institutions, prudently 
managed, highly regarded at home and 
abroad, doing large business and paying 
dividends of 9 to 15 per cent. But in 
the early days of the eighties affairs took 
an unfavorable turn in the Colony. For 


N EWFOUNDLAND is nowattempt- 


McGRATH 


the past two hundred years the whole 
business of prosecuting the fisheries and 
realizing and exporting their products 
has been in the hands of about a dozen 
large mercantile firms, the heads of 
which controlled not only its com- 
mercial, but also its social and political 
destinies. They are direct descendants 
of the merchant adventurers from the 
West of England who early settled the 
Island and inaugurated a method of 
trade which their posterity perpetuate 
to-day. It is known as the ‘‘ supplying 
system ’’ and its effect has been most 
enervating to the fishing classes. The 
merchant supplied the fisherman in the 
fall with a winter’s provisions and in 
the spring with an outfit for the fishery, 
to be paid for out of the catch at the 
end of the fishing season, the merchant 
charging a liberal advance on current 
rates to recoup himself for his risk. He 
took all the chances and made serious 
losses sometimes, but the industry was 
a huge lottery in the past and the profits 
were vast. The evil was that he had 
the fisherman in his power and this 
control frequently continued for gener- 
ations. But he supported the man who 
failed at the fishery, which, in its time, 
bred abuses, for the latter often became 
too lazy to fish, knowing he had ‘‘ the 
bag and the barrel’’ of provisions from 
the merchant’s store to fall back upon, 
while the dishonest fisherman sold part 
of his catch to the passing trader for 
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Commercial Bank, St. John’s, Newfoundland, the Day of Closing 


ready money which he put in the Sav- 
ings Bank, and returned the balance of 
his fish to the merchant. The mer- 
chants used their influence in politics, 
and mutual distrust caused a bitter hat- 
red of them among the lower classes, 
all down through the years the relation 
— domination on the one side, depend- 
ence on the other — being preserved. 
Such methods, while satisfactory enough 
during the years of plenty, signally 
failed in the famine period. About 1880 
it was realized that the population had 
become too great for the profitable pur- 
suit of the fisheries and new forms of 
occupation for the surplus had to be de- 
vised. Hitherto the whole people had 


dwelt along the whole coast-line, there 
being not a settlement in the Island 
three miles from the strand. 


A railway 


was then projected through the interior 
to develop the agricultural regions, 
and the immediate result was to aug- 
ment the public debt, add to the annual 
interest charge, increase taxation and 
divert hundreds of men from fishing to 
railway work. 

When the railway began the Colony 
was the most prosperous of the British 
dominions; it had no funded obliga- 
tions, but since then the debt has in- 
creased $1,000,000 yearly. When the 
railway is completed at the end of this 
year it will be about $15,000,000, and the 
interest $600,000 yearly or 40 per cent. 
of our annual revenue. During this 
period the fisheries failed on three or 
four occasions, the French and Norwe- 
gians undersold us in Europe so that 
our products fetched less while the cost 














of living advanced, and as an inevitable 
result all classes became poorer. The 
immense capital of the different mer- 
chants slowly but surely vanished, and 
then these fell back upon the two 
banks. The solvency of these institu- 
tions was so highly regarded then that 
you could hardly persuade a Newfound- 
lander to invest his money elsewhere. 
Shares of the banks, when put on the 
market, fetched a big premium, and 
deposits poured into them. When the 
failures occurred the Union had $2,316, 
735 on deposit and the Commercial 
$898,853, besides which there was 
$2,500,000 in the Colonial Savings Bank, 
a provident institution for receiving the 
savings of the poorer classes. The mer- 
chants were easily able to acquire the 
deposits of the two chartered banks, be- 
cause they were themselves the direc- 
tors of both, and when all this was 
exhausted in the vain attempt to keep 
together a financial fabric that was 
built on a quicksand, they began the 
pernicious practice of overdrawing their 
accounts and writing exchange upon 
their agents in England, to whom all 
receipts for fish cargoes shipped abroad 
were remitted from port of sale to meet 
this paper as it matured. The over- 
drafts swelled, their necessities grew 
greater, the inevitable consequences 
followed. In the endeavor to rescue 
what they had sunk they plunged fur- 
ther into the financial morass, until 
their whole system of business became 
a gigantic creation of bills of exchange. 
Then, on December 6, 1894, a Mr. 
Hall, a business man in London who 
acted as agent for some of our largest 
firms, died, his trustees declined to ac- 
cept any more paper until his affairs 
were set in order, the English banks 
made a demand on the Commercial 
here, which, being unable to respond, 
called upon its mercantile customers, 
and these being ina like position, the 
‘‘almighty smash’’ began. 

Four days after Mr. Hall’s death it 
closed its doors and the Union followed 
it within half an hour. Most of the 
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larger mercantile houses were in simi- 
lar straits and these dragged down into 
the general chaos shoals of smaller 
ones. The commercial community was 
stricken almost to death, but the area 
of the ruin wrought was as wide as the 
colony itself. The situation created was 
unique ; the notes of the two banks rep- 
resented practically the only circulat- 
ing medium of the colony. With the 
exception of a small quantity of frac- 
tional currency the only basis of trade 
was Union and Commercial paper. 

The Government, having no official 
note issue, did all its business and dis- 
charged all its obligations with them. 
They were found in every household 
around the coast,the wretched fisherman 
on the bleak coast of Labradof. carried 
a few of them, comprising his whole 
earthly possessions, in a bag round his 
neck, while the merchant prince in St. 
John’s had his safe filled withthem. It 
is safe to say that not a family in the 
whole island was without some of this 
paper and now at one fell stroke it was 
rendered worthless. The whole country 
was panic-stricken, noteholders were in 
bad case enough, but depositors, some 
of whom had thousands of dollars in- 
vested, were almost crazed, while share- 
holders, among whom were widows, 
orphans, charitable institutions, etc., 
saw nothing before them but starvation. 
Winter with all its hardships was ap- 
proaching, the trade of the colony was 
demoralized, concerns which had not 
yet collapsed knew not the moment 
when they would go under, labor ceased, 
factories closed down, and a cry for food 
went up from the plundered multitude. 

The panic was accentuated by the en- 
forced resignation of the Goodridge 
ministry, consequent upon its defeat at 
the polls a few weeks before. Three 
members of it were directors of the 
banks and it was thought advisable to 
withdraw from office. The leaders of 
the Whiteway ministry, whom they suc- 
ceeded, had all been disqualified for 
corrupt practices and were ineligible to 
constitute a cabinet, so one had to be 
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Union Bank, St. John's, Newfoundland, the Day it Closed its Doors 


formed of such material as remained — 
raw, untried men, who had no experi- 
ence in their duties and were power- 
less in the face of the general disaster 
which confronted them. Steps were 
taken to grapple with what was in reality 
a national catastrophe. The Legisla- 
ture was convened, and a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition of 
both banks. It found the Commercial 
hopelessly insolvent and able to pay 
only 20cents onthe dollar. The Union’s 
assets were found to be better and it 
would pay about 80 cents. The man- 
agement of the Commercial was severely 
censured and the. Union also came in 
for criticism. The Legislature passed 


an act guaranteeing the notes at the 
above figures, which proved some relief 
to noteholders, but during the weeks 
succeeding the crash the most extra- 
Busi- 


ordinary conditions prevailed. 





ness was done by barter; those who had 
coin would not part with it, and notes 
had but little value. A $2 Commercial 
bill only paid for a pound of tea, it re- 
quired a $5 one for a hogshead of coal, 
and a barrel of flour needed $20 in 
paper money to pay for it. Both 
banks owed large amounts to the Colo- 
nial Savings Bank, which loaned them 
money at interest, it being itself merely 
a receiving institution doing no banking 
business. It had by law a preferential 
lien on the assets and the Government 
appropriated their scanty stocks of 
specie to meet, even in part, the claims 
of the Savings Bank depositors. But 
this could go on only a short way to- 
wards relieving the prevalent distress. 
The Union had notes in circulation to 
the value of $732,000 and only a gold re- 
serve of $225,000, while the Commercial 
with a note issue of $638,000, had but 
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the infinitesimal sum of $23,000 in coin 
to keep it afloat. And all this specie 
had been taken by the Government, 
leaving the banks’ creditors helpless. 
These soon combined and took action 
to learn the true inwardness of affairs, 
with the result that it was discovered 
both banks had ‘been practically insol- 
vent for years, and the funds been ab- 
sorbed to a very large extent by the 
directors and their friends. 

The directorate of both banks, with 
two exceptions, had secured large over- 
drafts for themselves and they permitted 
the same to most business men of any 
solvency. Criminal proceedings were 
promptly begun against the Commercial 
directors, James Goodfellow, A. F. 
Goodridge, E. J. Duder, J. S. Pitts, and 
G. A. Hutchings, and the manager, 
Henry Cooke. Goodfellow was sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Goodridge Premier of the Colony 
when the crash came, Duder enjoyed 
the reputation of having more vessels 
in point of number than any shipowner 
in the world, Pitts was a ministerial 
colleague of Goodridge and one of the 
Legislative Council for many years, 
Hutchings was manager for Job Bros. 
& Co. The Union directorate consisted 
of men even more eminent in the Colo- 
nial history, Sir Robert Thorburn, A. 
W. Harvey, W. B. Grieve, W. J. S. Don- 
nelly, and R.S. Munn. Thorburn had 
been Premier, Harvey was senior mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council and be- 
came a member of the temporary Cab- 
inet, Donnelly was Finance Minister, 
and Grieve and Munn were also prom- 
inent in public life. Munn died a few 
days after the failures and James Goldie, 
the manager, had died a few months 
previous, his place being filled by the 
accountant, Mr. Pinsent. 

When statements of the condition of 
the banks were issued the revelations 
were astounding. The Commercial’s 


liabilities amounted to $3,485,079 and 
the firms represented by its directorate 
owed it in overdrafts and protested ex- 
change $1,922,871. 


Goodfellow & Co. 
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owed $168,687 ; Goodridge & Sons, $462,- 
878; Duder, $1,105,176 and Job Bros. & 
Co. $586,130. Pitts was not indebted to 
the bank ; he did not benefit directly by 
its funds but actually lost upon ex- 
change purchased by him a few days 
prior to its suspension. Duder’s over- 
drawn account was twice the size of the 
bank’s capital stock. The Union was 
but little better situated. Its indebted- 
ness was $3,350,000 and the obligations 
of its directors’ firms amounted to 
$1,775,778. Thorburn & Tessier owed 
$503,255, Baine, Johnson & Co. (W. B. 
Grieve) $638,126; J. Munn & Co., $559,- 
397 and Donnelly, $75,308, he not being 
in business, but having this offset by 
250 shares in the bank. The assets to 
represent these large sums were, in the 
main, altogether inadequate and the in- 
terests of the banks had been but poorly 
safeguarded. Mortgages had not been 
registered and in some cases no col- 
lateral had even been sought. 

The inquiry against the Commercial 
directorate began in February, 1895, be- 
fore Judge Conroy, the city magistrate, 
and occupied two months, resulting in 
his sending them to the Supreme Court 
for trial, holding that there was a prima 
facie case against them. Bail was fixed 
in two sureties of $18,000 each for each 
accused. Proceedings against the Union 
directors were delayed until July, the 
Government trying to block action 
against Harvey and Thorburn, two of 
their supporters. But to no avail. 
The inquiry resulted like that of the 
Commercial, and the same judge com- 
mitted them for trial. In considering 
the charges against these men it must 
be remembered that they are not 
charged with embezzlement or wil- 
ful misappriation of funds, for which 
no record is made. Without almost 
an exception they stand in the posi- 
tion of men who speculated rashly 
with the funds entrusted to their charge 
in the hope that they would be enabled, 
after a few good fisheries, to repay all 
the advances obtained, and who all 
along acted with the desire of keeping 
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pe i MR. HENRY COOKE, 
Manager of the Commercial Bank 


the fisheries going and thereby promot- 
ing the interests of the colony in which 
their own were bound up. For this 
reason there are many who sympathize 
with them, arguing that our banking 
business was conducted on unsound 
principles; that it was the growth of a 
long-standing custom; that if the peo- 
ple’s money had gone, the directors had 
spent all their own first and were now 
poor men; that the fishermen who re- 
ceived unduly high prices and excessive 
outfits for their fish, and the sharehold- 
ers who pocketed large dividends with- 
out a word of protest, were likewise 
blameable —in a word, that our whole 
business methods were rotten and a 
‘‘crash’’ had to come, these men being 
merely passive instruments. There is 
much in this argument, especially in 
this colony, but it should form no rea- 
son for keeping the cases from trial, 


(5) 


albeit being a very good point to be 
scored by counsel for the defence. 

But there were more serious obstacles 
in the way of a trial, and it was not un- 
til the 13th of May that a_ special 
term of the Supreme Court was called 
for the purpose of proceeding with the 
cases. The first difficulty arose about 
the position of the Supreme Court. 
This tribunal consists of the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Frederick Carter, K. C. M. G., 
and two assistants, Hon. Joseph J. Little, 
and Sir James S. Winter, K.C.M.G., they 
being interested in various capacities. 
They held stock in the banks and be- 
sides losing the original price of their 
shares are liable for a reserve call equal 
to the value of their original scrip. 
Then they were depositors at interést, 
in which respect they are not entitled 
to a dividend when the bank’s assets 
are realized; they had overdrawn run- 
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ning accounts which they must pay in 
full, and they held notes of the banks 
on which the Government guarantees 
them a percentage. Thus the judges 
held four distinct and separate relations 
to these institutions. They were liable 
as shareholders, had to pay their over- 
drafts in full, were entitled to a divi- 
dend on the assets and held a note 
guarantee backed by the Colony. 

Many of the lawyers and jurors were 
in a similar position as litigants and the 
social aspect of the matter was likewise 
serious. The judges, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and higher grade public officials 
constitute the aristocracy of the Colony. 
The population of St. John’s is about 
30,000 and these form the ‘‘ 400,”’ so inter- 
married and connected socially and 
commercially that to touch one means 
to arouse all. In view of these circum- 
stances the judges felt it would be very 
undesirable for them to conduct the 
trials, knowing that if an acquittal were 
registered as the jury’s verdict it would 
give rise to much dissatisfaction among 
the poorer classes, who would not un- 
naturally regard it as an attempt to de- 
feat the ends of justice, because the 
accused were rich and influential. They 


Sir FrepeEric B. T. Carter, K.C. M. G., 
Chief Justice. 


sought to be relieved from the responsi- 
bility of presiding, and appealed to the 
British Colonial Office, which concurred 
in their reluctance to officiate and offered 
to send out an Imperial Judge to conduct 
the trials, acourse which would have in- 
spired confidence at home and abroad. 
But our government affected to see some 
sinister design in this, and rejected the 
suggestion, insisting on taking the cases 
before our own judges. The procuring 
of a jury was the next problem. Every 
man in the colony liable to jury duty 
was a loser by the failures to some ex- 
tent, even if only in the notes held, and 
therefore, according to the spirit of the 
law, ineligible to sit in judgment on the 
accused. Nowhere else could such a 
condition of things occur; some would 
escape the disaster, here it was universal. 

The bitterness of the misery endured 
after the ‘“‘crash’’ has not yet passed 
away, and most people cannot divest 
themselves of their feeling against the 
directors and weigh the evidence on its 
merits. Nor can the venue be changed 
as elsewhere, for every portion of the 
Island was equally injured. Another 
unknown quantity is the doubt in the 
popular mind of the bona fides of the 
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Government in prosecuting. Attorney- 
General Whiteway leads the case for 
the Crown but permits his law partner, 
Mr. Johnson, to act as one of the law- 
yers for the defence, while two members 
of his cabinet are also arrayed against 
him. Many think the Crown would 
gladly drop the cases were it not that 
they fear a storm of popular indig- 
nation. 

The Grand Jury introduced a new ele- 
ment of uncertainty shortly after, when 
they rejected the indictment against 
the Commercial directors but endorsed 
it as against Manager Cooke. They 
divided 11 against 11, and those for re- 
jection consisted mainly of relatives and 
employees of the accused, the brother 
of one director, the brother-in-law 
of another, the business partner of a 
third being amongst them. Their 
indicting Cooke aroused much anger, 
it being regarded as an attempt to make 
him a scapegoat for the sins of others, 
and the Crown will take the indictments 
to a new Grand Jury next month. 

Later developments show that the 
Grand Jury at the special term in April 
did not find a true bill, but voted 11 to 
11; but the jury at the regular spring 
term, on May 2oth, found a true bill 
against the Commercial directors by 
16 to 6, and are now considering the 
indictment against the Union directors, 
in which they will likely return a simi- 
lar finding. Counsel for the defence 


have entered objections on a variety of 
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grounds, including alleged irregulari- 
ties in the forming of the jury and fram- 
ing of the indictnignts, and want the 
finding quashed. 

The most serious aspect of any is the 
effect a conviction would have upon the 
Colony’s future. The different direc- 
tors are all in business again and form 
practically the only medium for the ex- 
port of codfish from the colony. If 
they should be convicted it would mean 
the collapse of all their business enter- 
prises, a blow only inferior in its crush- 
ing affect to the bank disasters them- 
selves, for as it is they will not venture 
into any large undertaking, fearing they 
may not be able to carry it out. 

From the point of view of the Colony’s 
welfare it would appear desirable to 
abandon proceedings against them, the 
more especially as there is a pretty gen- 
eral feeling that any jury would dis- 
agree, and further action only entail 
useless expense on the country. On 
the other hand the advocates for vigor- 
ous prosecution say we owe it to the 
outside world to push the cases to the 
utmost and that we will never secure 
a verdict of ‘‘Guilty’’ from a jury in 
future if these men escape untried, as 
the administration of justice. will be 
brought into contempt. All agree 
though, that whatever is to be done 
should be done promptly, as the present 
uncertainty is proving very detrimental 
to business and the Colony’s future 
prospects. 





























Scene Along the Shore at Santa Cruz 





A ONE-SIDED VIEW OF SANTA CRUZ 


By G. S. MEAD 


incongruous, or, to use positive 

terms, more harmonious, in all its 
features, natural and artificial, than 
Santa Cruz. One may object then that 
the most interesting aspect is altogether 
wanting, for is it not the great charac- 
teristic of all Californian settlements 
their decided incongruity? But if 
the contrasts of scenery and life are 
not so marked as in other places, Santa 
Cruz is none the less pleasing. To have 
the sun not so glaring, the air more equa- 
ble, the hills not pallid, the sea blue and 
warm, the sand dunes absent, the town 
shaded, houses inconspicuous, streets 
not rectangular, people sedate without 
laziness, and with a high appreciation 
of the value of real estate, boys re- 
strained, municipal affairs well admin- 
istered, the mountains, the ocean, the 
forest, close at hand, and the landscape 
broad and beautiful ;—to have all these 
affords keen delight to those who have 
not long left an Eastern home. I claim, 
therefore, for Santa Cruz, not because 
of the quietness and peace that are 
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within her walls, for other towns pos- 
sess these estimable qualifications, that 
she is different from her neighbors in 
that she is blessed with a larger degree 
of composure and finish. She does not 
look as if she was just turned out on an 
unsuspecting corner of the earth, nor 
does nature look as though she had been 
turned inside-out to receive the strange 
incumbent. There are no painful dis- 
crepancies apparent; mining and its 
consequent upheaval of soil and for- 
tunes, never entailed its dismal heri- 
tage on the region, while the natural 
conformity of the surface of the ground 
and the happy situation generally, have 
conspired to preserve an all-round fit- 
ness of things. 

Yet Santa Cruz does not lack for 
striking attractions; the views are al- 
ways spacious and inviting. The soli- 
tary mountain peak or rather dome of 
high land uplifted above the line of 
elevations in the East is a noble object 
onaclear day. Then there are the sea 
cliffs, hollowed and worn, but still pre- 
senting a bold front to the everlasting 
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surges of the Pacific. This rock barrier 
is never deeply indented ; a mile from 
the shore it would look like a long, low 
wall with scarcely a fissure or ravine 
along its face; many little points of 
land, however,run out, and these are 
frequently cut through by the waves, 
while into numberless coves and em- 
brasures the sea at bigh tide and in 
storms rushes furiously, sometimes 
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the lighthouse now kept by a lady who 
has gathered from all quarters of the 
globe many marine curiosities, so that 
here we have within the walls of this 


‘outpost of safety as complete a little 


museum of its kind as could be found 
inthe country. Not much more than a 
stone’s throw from the outstretched fin- 
ger of Lighthouse Point, a little rocky 
islet is uplifted above the waves, a favor- 











Santa Cruz, from Beach Hill 


bursting holes in the soft rock far in- 
land, as it struggles for an exit. 

On one of the longest of these points 
—that which marks the Santa Cruz end 
of Monterey Bay—a wealthy San Fran- 
ciscan has his seaside villa; it is situ- 
ated in a grove of tall eucalyptus trees 
planted but a few years since; they 
have grown to lordly dimensions, and 
these trees, though they may impover- 
ish the soil, such is the striking ap- 
pearance they present on a coast un- 
clothed for miles, as to more than over- 
balance all utilitarian objections. Be- 
yond the beautiful Phelan place stands 


ite resting-place for sea-fowl— gulls 
and pelicans—in quiet weather, for 
doubtless in storms the huge Pacific 
billows completely overwhelm it. From 
the short distance one gets a very queer 
idea of the pelican as he stands with 
neck stiff and rigid like a slender stake. 
One of the fascinating sights on the 
bay, is the fishing of these curious 
birds; they are heavy, lumbering flyers, 
but plunge with the force of a plummet 
into the sea when their quarry appears; 
two or three smaller birds usually at- 
tend the pelican on his fishing expedi- 
tions and always are in at the death. 
































One of many Natural Wonders of Santa Cruz 
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Many other aquatic birds frequent 
the bay and at present the shore is alive 
with little sandpipers and sea-gulls. 
The serious pelican, however, in his 
scorn for fashionable resorts betakes 
himself to the rocks of the ocean except- 
irg when the fish on which he preys 
come into the harbor. Now and then 
vast schools of herring come near shore 
when multitudes of sea-pigeons (guille- 
mots) hover over, almost equalling the 


fish in their crowding and countless 


number. pti 
Fishing is the occupation of not a few,’ 


Spaniards or Mexicans, and of about as . 


many idlers who string themselves 
along the pier and who without this re- 
source would have nothing in the world 
todo. There is no slight connection 
between the idler and the unprofes- 
sional fisherman. 


Santa Cruz is by nature divided like ..: 


ancient Gaul into three parts; the first 
of these and the oldest is placed on the 
lowest terrace of the heights following 
the general trend of the bay. On this 
shelf the old Mission was built one hun- 
dred years ago; the early adobe church 
has recently fallen from long decay and 
has given place toan unpicturesque, red- 
brick structure. From this as a centre 
Mission Street runs; and along its course 
are some of the most pretentious dwell- 
ings of well-to-do citizens. On a lower 
level—Flat, as it is called—rests the 
business portion of the town; no build- 
ings of superlative importance mark 


this division, perhaps fortunately so , 


else the pleasing picture as seen from 
above of a little city sunk in greenery 
might be impaired. Beach Hill is the 
third section; as its name implies it 
is an elevation and close by the 
water. Only within the past decade 
has its value been recognized. To 
the transient resorter, to the capitalist, 
to the present owners, its true worth is 
now known. No longer can the indif- 
ferent visitor purchase an acre or two of 
its limited area for twenty dollars, nor 
would the Hibernian possessors of the 
soil consider an offer of one hundred 





dollars a foot. His Honor the Mayor, 
however, has obtained a commanding 
ledge, from whence to view his domain 
below, as well as the amphitheatre of 
hills beyond, while on a steep slope in 
close proximity to the beach, the prin- 
cipal resort hotel is nobly situated. 
From its fragrant verandas the tourist 
may look on a wide prospect of field 
and flood. The dark summit of Loma 
Prieta is in sight, the beckoning shapes 
of up-dashing surf from the mysterious 
realms down the coast may be descried, 
while on fair days the beautiful heights 
across Monterey Bay are distinctly 
visible. : 

Not much excepting the eternal ocean 
and the everJasting mountains remain 
to mark the past in Santa Cruz. A few 
names with its own, preserve the mem- 
ory,of a former people and of another 
means of human progress; but of a still 
earlier race, however, scarcely any trace 
is left. The river running through the 
town is still called the San Lorenzo. 
As one journeys on land towards the 
source of this water-way it becomes 
quite a respectable stream ; at the Big 
Trees for instance, five miles distant, 
its breadth is really noticeable, and it is 
only when its mouth is reached on the 
return trip that it appears insignificant. 
The streets of the city have received 
English baptism. Many of them with 
no pretense tocongruity are called after 
trees— Elm, Spruce, Maple, Cedar and 
the like; Laurel, a really handsome 
street, has a promising line of palms on 
either side. 

The community is fortunate in the 
possession of an admirably selected 
library. It is incomplete, of course, 
and along some lines rather narrow but 
in the main it is wonderfully well 
adapted to its readers, who are cer- 
tainly many in number. As to the 
people, they preserve the attitude 
usually assumed towards resorters by 
permanent residents. They are polite 
and alert. Favors are entirely un- 
thought of unless for favors received. 
Tipping in this country is now wide- 

















Double Natural Arch Along the Cliff Drive, Santa Cruz 
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spread, but is generally confined to ser- 
vants of the hotel, or of the people. It 
will be found, however, that the palm 
may be lubricated in more ways than 


one. Santa Cruzans, like other Cali- ' 


fornians, esteem a man at his money’s 





worth. It is as a good customer or 
paying guest who spends liberally that 
he is entitled to great consideration. 


- As to resorters, no people under Heaven 
‘fre more deserving of consideration. 











HIS fin de sitcle craving of ours 
fs for athletics and for a resurrec- 

tion of Greek ideals concerning 
physical perfection has brought with it 
a consideration of importance other 
than the hope it inspires that the de- 
generacy of the human race is about 
tocease. Atleast it isa consideration of 
moment to those who “‘set the style,”’ 
for now that the American woman fol- 
lows so assiduously the fashion of seek- 
ing health and recreation out-of-doors, 
the necessity arises for the construc- 
tion of distinctive costumes to be in 
vogue with the following of each par- 
ticular sport. It is these costumes that 
take the lead now in one’s summer at- 
tire. To be a social success today, a 
girl must have decided athletic tenden- 
cies, at any rate while she is a sojourner 
at the mountains or seashore. Men are 
prone to regard as uninteresting and 
unprogressive the girl who at present 
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is confessedly ignorant of a pneumatic 
tire, a reefed sail, a teeing ground, a 


love set, or a bathing undercurrent. It 
is no longer fashionable to pose as a 
summer girl on the hotel piazza sur- 
rounded by French novels and college 
freshmen. The maid who can make 
the longest drive, swim the strongest 
stroke or pedal the hardest hill is the 
one who holds the winning trump. 
And in order to enact her drama with 
the greatest triumph possible she must 
not play her Hamlet without the mel- 
ancholy Dane. In other words, she 
must not attempt a sport without the 
sine qua non of an appropriate gown. 
Nothing isso jarring on one’s sense of 
the fitness of things as to see a girl at- 
tempt to play tennis in an eighteen-inch 
waist and an elaborate creation of a Leg- 
horn hat. Onthe other hand nothing 
is so pleasing as to witness a Roman in 
adaptation with his environment. And 
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Made and photographed expressly for The National Magazine 


Pretty Yachting Suit of Brown Linen, Ornamented with Insertion. Shirt Waist of India Silk. 


White Linen Collar and Black Bow. Straw Hat 


to be so one has only to knock at fash- Their general utility is manifold. They 
ion’s door and the problem of whatto are alike suitable for beach, piazza, 
wear on this, that, or the otheroccasion canoe, carriage, or street. Nootherone 


is solved. 


single dress can be pressed into service 


Among the many other costumes in on so many occasions and with so much 
the summer, category, a yachting suit effectiveness as a chic vachting suit, and 
very naturally holds premier place. chic most of them certainly are. It re- 
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Made and photographed expressly for The Nationa! Magazine 


Handsome Yachting Costume of White Pique with Insertion and Dresden Ribbon. Silk suet 
Waist. White Linen Collar and Black Bow. Leghorn Hat 
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quires aremarkably plain girl to look 
unattractive in a yachting rig. There 
isan unquestionable air of jauntiness, of 
trimness and of general smartness about 
one of these dresses that is invariably 
telling. Though there are any number 
of new materials for yachting gowns 
this year, still the past favorites, serge 
and flannel, bravely hold their own. 
The novelty serges seen this season 
make the materials seem like new. 
Many of them have such an openwork 
mesh that they have more the appear- 
ance of canvas than serge. The craven- 
ette serge is particularly good for yacht- 
ing gowns, as it is light in weight and 
has the added advantage of being water- 
proof. Flannel, in a variety of colors, 
is much used for yachting gowns, and 
the mohairs and brilliantines are also 
high in favor. 

Among the cotton fabrics, Russian 
crash is the novelty of the hour, though 
the duck and linen suits are still being 
made up by the best tailors. 

In all the suits the sleeves are smaller 
than they were last year, and the skirts 
have the fullness drawn more toward 
the back. No yachting wardrobe is 
complete without a number of shirt 
waists, sweaters, and vests, to say noth- 
ing of caps and extra jackets. 

One of the most elaborate yachting 
gowns of the season is a cream-white 
flannel creation, mide gorgeous by red 
silk and gold braid. The flannel waist 
is made with a full box plait, trimmed 
with three smoke pearl buttons, adorned 
with giltanchors. The sailor collar is 
so broad that it reaches out over the 
sleeves. It is elaborately embroidered 
with fine gold braid. Atthe throat and 
the waist scarlet silk is tied in a grace- 
ful sailor knot. The full sleeves have 
gauntlet cuffs embroidered with the gold 
braid, and the skirt is perfectly plain. 
The cap is of cream-white flannel, to 
match thecostume. It is trimmed with 
merely a gold cord. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest yachting 
gowns of the season is a typical sailor 
suit. It is a Redfern frock, made of 
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light tan-colored crash embroidered 
with very narrow dark blue silk braid. 
The blouse waist has a decided touch of 
novelty about it by being slightly open 
in front from the neck to the waist line 
so that it shows a silk vest. It is also 
made with a double sailor collar trim- 
med with the narrow braid and fasten- 
ing with a soft silk bow. Both on the 
stock collar and one sleeve the club 
flag is embroidered or the private sig- 
nal of the yacht on board which the 
gown isto be worn. With this sailor 
costume a white leather belt is worn 
fastening with a gilt anchor buckle. 
The hat is a creain straw sailor, with a 
dark blue band. Either a dark blue or 
white silk vest completes the costume. 

Another effective and novel dress is 
of white serge, with a white silk bodice 
and sleeves. The cape-like arrangement 
over this is of serge trimmed with navy- 
blue silk cord. It has one deep point 
in the back terminating in a small full 
basque, and held down by two gilt but- 
tons. A wide sash of navy-blue surah 
starts from underneath this and forms 
the wide draped belt across the front, 
and the loops are divided into three 
ends on either side and carried up to 
the sides of the front points where they 
fasten with gilt buttons. 

Of the photographs of stylish yacht- 
ing suits presented in this number of the 
Magazine, the second is one construct- 
ed out of white pique, the jacket being 
trimmed with insertion and Dresden 
ribbon. The collar, which is a slash 
one, runs wide over the shoulders, thus 
giving the broad effect which to most 
girls is indispensable. The jacket is 
cut short, snug-fitting about the waist, 
and ornamented with aripple back. The 
sleeves are leg-o’-nutton ones, and, in 
accordance with the more recent dic- 
tums of fashion are of a conspicuously 
less size than was erstwhile the custom 
to wear. Regarding the shirt-waist it is 
needless to say that one-half — yes, five- 
eighths—of the proper effect of the 
jacket is gained from the contrast of the 
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MISS MARIE BURROUGHS 
In a Gown of Organdy over White Silk Slip 


beautifully patterned waist that forms 
its front. 

The skirt, which is a plain full-gored 
one, follows the accepted change in 
vogue this season. This is as regards 
the length. 

Skirts are decidedly shorter than 
they were last season, while nine out of 


-in size, 


ten are devoid of any trimming except 
among the thin gowns. They fit 
closely around the hips, but the out- 
spreading fullness commences just be- 
low. The modern sleeve is nothing if 
not politic in its method of reduction 
for every sort of device is 
brought into use to make the close 
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Made and photographed expressly for The National Magazine 











Smart Yachting Costume of Deep Blue Duck with Bands of White Duck. 
Shirt Waist of Mull. Duck Cap 


sleeve attractive and disguise the fact 
that it is really diminishing. 

Perhaps no other one accessory is so 
instrumental in adding completion to 
the total effect as whatever hat may be 
worn. Many a charming result has 
been spoiled by a head-gear that was 
either too large, or too small, too ab- 


surdly over-decorated, or too painfully 
dowdy. As an accompaniment of a 
striking yachting costume, nothing is 
so telling as a well-created Leghorn 
hat. Add to this te possibility of its 
being trimmed with Persian ribbon, 
wreaths of bright flowers, white or black 
ostrich tips, chiffon, or immense ro- 














settes of white net, and one realizes the 
attainment of the beautiful. 
The first photographic reproduc- 


suit of brown linen. It is this material 
that is chosen by the utilitarian girl, or 
the maid with economical and practical 
tendencies ; for with brown instead of 
white she is sure of being worried with 
less spots, and equally sure of present- 
ing in the average a fresher, a cleaner 
appearance. The revers of the jacket 
(the latter being cut in the form of a 
short, snug ccat) are heavily ornament- 
ed with insertion, and when properly 
laundered present a decidedly smart 
and brisk effect. The shirt-waist, as 
always, is a counting adjunct, and in 
order to be ultra must be of mull or In- 
dia silk. At the neck, finish is gained 
by either a stock of Dresden taffeta 
ribbon or the more conventional double- 
fold white linen collar with its trim 
little bow. 

The skirt is a full-gored one, fitting 
close about the hips, but flaring widely, 
and being full from the knees down. 
There is no lining, and the hem which 
is almost a quarter ofa yard in depth, is 
the edge finish. This results in giving 
an increased weight at the bottom, and 
thus assuring as a rule a more satisfac- 
tory set. 

A rich, deep blue duck is the mate- 
rial of which the fourth fashion plate is 
made. Of duck, and especially blue 
duck, there is one thing that can al- 
ways be said in its favor. It is par ex- 
cellence the most nautical appearing 
gown of all yachting suits. Cut the 
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jacket with the broadest of a broad 
square sailor collar, edge it with a band 
of white duck, decorate it in the cor- 
ners with an embroidered anchor, em- 
blem, or club-flag, and you are certain 
to make its fetching wearer a veritable 
daughter of Neptune. And the deep 
blue and white harmonize so pleas- 
antly with the restless waves and the 
fleecy clouds above. Dress a girl in one 
of these duck creations and place her on 
the deck of a clever steam-yacht, and 
then tell me if you know of any natu- 
ral picture more catching to the eye. It 
would indeed be hard to find. 

Like the pique and linen skirts the 
duck is a full-gored one, just clearing 
the ground all round, and flaring out in 
a bell-shaped manner. 

The third illustration in this current 
issue is one of a charming summer dress 
as worn by Miss Marie Burroughs. It 
is an organdy with bachelor-button 
design, made over a white silk slip. 
The trimming is white insertion with 
moss-green ribbon interwoven. The 
band at the waist is made up of four 
widths of insertion. The neck is cut 
square, and the bodice ornamented with 
lace festooned down the front and fall- 
ing over the shoulders. The sleeves are 
long double elbow puffs, trimmed with 
the same kind of lace. The skirt is gored 
with full back and the usual flaring ef- 
fect. Daintiness is the word that best 
describes a costume like this, and the in- 
terwoven ribbon adds the one touch of 
color which gives the ¢out ensemble its 
beauty. 
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HONOR 


By AGNES PROVOST 


I have acted a sorry part, even a 

base one,—I who have always 
prided myself on strict justice and un- 
blemished honor, — and yet, if the Past 
could be recalled and the old paths 
trodden anew, my course must inevita- 
bly have been the same. 

I met her amid the light and glitter 
of the ballroom, and from the first 
hours of our acquaintance I felt for her 
the deepest, strongest, and purest love 
that a man feels fora woman. True, I 
married another, and am an attentive, 
if not passionate husband, but never 
before nor since has such a love come 
to me as Paula inspired in my breast. 
Looking into the fathomless dark eyes 
that glowed and answered mine, breath- 
ing the faint fragrance that exhaled 
from the shining strands of her hair, I 
knew that for me there was but One, 
and forgot for the time that Honor held 
me pledged to another, as it held her. 
A peerless woman, proud and beautiful, 
with a soul as strong as her face was 
fair, and depths of love unsounded — 
such was Paula when I met and loved 
her. 

It was wrong—I knew it was wrong, 
and felt the danger of dallying with 
fire, but the recklessness of love was 
upon me, and I placed too great a trust 
in my own poor strength. So I lingered 
often by her side, listening to the thrill- 
ing music of her voice, and feeling 
more and more the spell of her pres- 
ence upon me, until one day the strain 
became too great. 

We were sitting alone in a great music 
room where the first dim shadows of 
twilight were deepening in the far cor- 
ners and softening the brighter light of 
day, she at the piano, I standing by 
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her side. Her fingers—such white, 
slim fingers!—stole gently over the 
ivory keys, and a plaintive air of Cho- 
pin’s filled me with a thrill of sadness. 
Then by some sweet chance of sympa- 
thy between us two, as though she had 
divined and shared my mood, her bosom 
heaved quickly, a single tear quivered 
on her lashes, and the music ceased. 

You may say that I was mad, deliri- 
ous, anything you choose, for in truth 
I was a madman then. With quick, 
firm hands I drew her to me and folded 
her close, feeling her quick heart-beats 
upon mine, kissing the sweet, proud 
face on cheek, and chin, and brow, and 
on the quivering mouth. Had she been 
angry I could have borne it better, but 
she lay passive in my arms, with low- 
ered eyelids and a faint flush creeping 
slowly over her face. The mouth I had 
kissed so passionately curved into a 
happy smile. 

“‘T love you,’’ she whispered softly, 
twining one warm arm gently about my 
neck, but Iturned away my face and 
groaned, for then I remembered. 

The man whose wife she had promised 
to be was my friend, and he loved her. 
I myself was bound to one whom I had 
known from the days when we were 
children together, and it had seemed a 
most fitting thing that we should wed. 
I knew, too late, that the warm affection 
I felt for this girl was not love, but I 
had wooed and won her, and my duty 
seemed plain. Paula I loved, but 
Honor I served. 

‘“‘Oh, Paula, Paula, what is it that I 
have done? Oh, my beloved, forgive 
me, for I had forgotten that we were 
each bound to another.” 

“‘T love you,’’ she answered quietly, 
looking with her glorious eyes deep 
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into mine. ‘‘Only in the past few 
weeks have I known that he is nothing 
to me, and you are all.” 

Her words drove all the blood leaping 
through my veins in a sweet delirium, 
although a fierce pain wrung my heart. 
The lipsI had kissed should be sacred 
to another; my own fealty should not 
be here. 

‘‘T have been more than rash, I have 
been base and despicable, knowing as I 
did that we only met to part. We are 
pledged, sweetheart. It is hard, but it 
is Honor.”’ 

She looked at me with wide eyes, 
.in which the love and wonder slowly 
chilled to scorn. 

‘Of a truth, it seems that this Honor 
is a convenient thing. If ‘that be 
Honor—!” 

My own eyes drooped before the look 
in hers, and I despised myself. An icy 
hand seemed laid on my heart, chilling 
and numbing all its warmth and feeling. 
I thought she did not understand. 
The proud lips quivered, and I knew 
that the scorn in her lovely eyes had 
given place'to grief. Then she spoke, 
and every word was a knife in my 
heart. 

“You are cruel. You hold me in 
your arms and kiss my lips as a lover 
might, and then, having taught me to 
love, you put me aside and say that it 
is Honor. Is it then dishonorable that 
we two should love each other? Is it 
more dishonorable than for me to 
marry him and basely deceive him by 
pretending to love him, living by his 
side day after day, year after year, 
when heart and soul are in another’s 
keeping? Will you, then, marry this 
other woman who comes to you in all 
good faith, deluding and mocking her 
trusting heart, and, if she truly loves 
you, giving stones in return for the 


richest fruits of her affection? Is this 
your Honor?”’ 

‘* Paula, if you love me—!”’ 

“If I love you? Ah!’ Her voice 
was low, and very sweet. ‘‘ Yes, dear, 


I love you, and because I love you I 
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shall kiss you once, right here on the 
forehead where the unruly lock falls, 
and once again on the mouth that 
speaks so noblea theory, with so cruel 
a practice, kiss youas we take leave of 
our beloved dead, and — bid you go.”’ 

And while the touch of her kiss yet 
lingered upon my lips, she was gone. 

I have said that she did not under- 
stand, but yet she did, because— she 
married him, and he loves her with all 
the strength of his honest heart. Then 
I went back, miserable and self-accus- 
ing to her to whom my troth was given, 
and we were married. 

In the years that have passed, al- 
though the old wound left a cruel scar, 
I have found rest and content with my 
fair wife and the little ones who cluster 
about us. If I have lacked the fire of 
an ardent lover, I have endeavored to 
make amends and hide its absence by a 
more quiet devotion, and, in my way, 
I love the gentle voiced woman who 
calls me husband. Yet she, too, has 
her sorrow, and when I learned it, it 
was like a rude hand tearing apart the 
wound half healed. 

I stood at the bedside of a dying 
friend, and he motioned all others from 
the room while he spoke with me alone. 

““Don’t be angry, Jack, old boy, I 
had to tell you, somehow, before I died, 
and it can cast no shadow on your per- 
fect trust in fer. Adelaide, your wife, 
—I met her at Nantucket, dear old 
Nantucket, a year before you were 
married, and how I loved her! I 
see you start, Jack, but you need have 
no alarm. She was as true as gold to 
you, and we parted to keep your faith. 
She was bound in honor through her 
engagement, I, through our long friend- 
ship, and so the parting had to come. 
I have been to Nantucket every summer 
since, to linger around the old, sweet, 
sad scenes, for I was alone, but she had 
you. Ido not mean, old friend, that 
she does not love her good husband ; 
I doubt not but that her heart is now 
all yours, but I think she loved me 
then.”’ 
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His voice broke. I remembered, as I 
listened, that once not long ago I had 
found a long-forgotten picture of him, 
a merry, boyish face, in some of my 
old belongings, and, not knowing, had 
shown it to my wife. An hour later I 
had found her sitting alone in her 
room, and had wondered to see traces 
of tears upon her pale cheeks. 

‘Another bitter mistake,’’ I mur- 
mured, not thinking that he heard. 
‘* Honor has requited her servants ill.’’ 

‘“‘No, Jack,’’ he said faintly, a sad 
smile stealing over the features already 
drawn and pinched in death, ‘‘ not that, 
my boy. It is because we are such 
blundering servants, and misinterpret 
her behests.’’ 

You were right, loyal friend of days 
that are past; it is, indeed, because we 
are blind tothe light, for Honor is a 
fair, proud mistress, whom none serve 
without rich compensation, and it is 
through our own error that her just 
commands are wrongly read and fail 
of their mission. 


Once, only once have I spoken to 
Paula of the past. We were alone for a 
few short moments, and I asked her as 
quietly, as dispassionately as though 
I referred to a flower lost or a trinket 
broken, if she ever felt regret. There 
was a strange light in her eyes as 
she answered, looking me full and 
proudly in the face, though in her voice 
rang sadness. 

‘‘No! I have nothing to— regret.” 

So I left her, marvelling at the look 
in her eyes, as I marvel still, gently 
reproved for my rash question, yet with 
a new and holier reverence for this rare 
woman deep in my breast. Then I re- 
turned to her I call wife, and perhaps 
in her gentle heart she wondered as I 
stooped and kissed her with remorseful 
tenderness. 

From the very beginning it has all 
been a great mistake, a weary, hopeless 
mistake. We can but wait patiently 


until Time and Eternity have drawn 
the tangle out. 
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By ALBERT E. LAWRENCE 


HE Memoirs were begun before 
7 the strike occurred in the Chand- 

ler Iron and Engine Works; 
and it was merely in keeping with the 
young man’s character that progress 
was made on them during the most of 
that trying time. 

Gordon Chandler was in his twenty- 
sixth year when his father died. The 
news reached him in Europe, where he 
had been for more than two years 
on a pretense of completing his educa- 
tion. Whether he studied or not, it is 
certain he picked up a great deal of mis- 
fit information. One of the last things 
he saw abroad was the young Emperor 


William II. reviewing the German - 


army shortly after his coronation. 
The Imperial monarch was hardly older 
than Gordon himself and the power 
he wielded made a strong impres- 
sion on the republican-born young 
man. Whatever else there was in Gor- 
don’s blood, there was romance, and he 
felt it stirring now at the sight of the 
Kaiser manceuvering his mighty engine 
of destruction. A passion to do some- 
thing in the world was born in him that 
moment; and to do something then 
seemed to require power to command 
men little short of despotic. 

When he reached home in America he 
found the opportunity at hand, only of 
course on ascale almost insignificant in 
comparison with that which he had 
seen abroad. Nevertheless the Chand- 
ler Iron and Engine Works employed a 
thousand men, and the town of Shiawas- 
see owed all to its location there. With 
the picture of the young German Kaiser 
not yet effaced in the galleries of his 
brain, Gordon Chandler took up his 
rule here in a kingdom where he was 
no less an absolute monarch. 


Shiawassee was his native place, still 
the town was almost as strange to him 
as a German village. At an early age, 
and when the Works were young also, 
he had been sent away to school. His 
visits home had always been short 
and many of his vacations had been 
spent at the homes of his schoolboy 
friends. He remembered always to have 
noted the prosperity that seemed to en- 
velop the town; and had shown some 
interest in the steady growth of his 
father’s business. But since his mother’s 
death, which occurred ten years before 
his father’s, he had seen even less of 
the place, and it was during this last 
period that the greatest change had 
come about. 

After such a life as his had been it 
was natural that Gordon Chandler 
should know less of his father than he 
did of Napoleon Bonaparte or Frederick 
the Great ; for Gordon was a reader and 
loved the romance that gathers about 
such names. But he was not satisfied 
that it should remain so. Besides the 
immense Works, of which he at once be- 
came very proud, there was a fine home, 
with lands adjoining, and a bank ac- 
count that left him far from being 
cramped for money. He conceived a 
new admiration for the man who had 
made all this possible, and a strong de- 
sire to know more of him took posses- 
sion of the son. 

In looking over his father’s papers he 
was surprised and delighted with the 
rich abundance of material throwing 
light on the subject. The first thing to 
interest-him was a bundle of old letters. 
From these he learned that his father 


‘had moved to Michigan from New York 


State before he had come of age, and 
that farther back his parents had lived 
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in New England. This proof that he 
was of Puritan stock was very flattering 
to young Chandler, though it did not 
always accord with his ideas of govern- 
ment as he sometimes conceived them. 

The thing, however, that gave him 
the greatest pleasure, was the discovery 
of a drawer containing his father’s dia- 
ries covering an unbroken period of forty 
years. There they were in orderly ar- 
ray from the little red-covered book, 
scarcely half the size of one’s hand, 
with the gilt vanishing from its edges, 
leaves yellowed and ink faded with age, 
to the large, handsome morocco-bound 
book of later years with its rich red and 
gilt edges, and calendar and tables and 
memoranda, and a whole page for a 
day’s history. 

The son was moved in a strange way 
as he opened book after book and dip- 
ped in, a little here and a little there. 
His eagerness was not sufficiently un- 
der control at the moment for orderly 
reading. He felt an intense, reverent, 
loving interest for the life that seemed 
in a measure given back to him, and 
handled the little volumes with all care, 
putting himself in a tender attitude and 
allowing his whole nature to become 
softened. In the days that followed he 
returned often to the diaries and read 
without system as his fancy dictated, 
but the result of it all was that in the 
end a definite idea had taken possession 
of him. 

Gordon Chandler prided himself on 
his literary taste; he enjoyed a well- 
written biography as well as he did a 
cleverly constructed sociological novel. 
So, as he came to know more of his 
father’s life, with its elements of ro- 
mance, the strong desire to put it intoa 
compact, readable form was but a natu- 
ral outgrowth. He had no thought of 
publishing this, when it should be 
completed. Perhaps no one would 
ever read it but himself. It should be 
purely a labor of love. And so the 
Memoirs were begun. 

In the meantime things were going 
badly at the Works. The country was 


agitated from end to end with talk of 
the oppression of labor and the aggran- 
dizement of capital. The papers were 
filled with accounts of ‘‘ lock-outs”’ and 
“‘ walk-outs,’’ of mills which had ‘“‘ shut 
down”’ here and of ‘‘strikes’’ that had 
been ordered in mines there. . 

The spirit that was everywhere at 
work came to Shiawassee also. The 
young manufacturer loved to feel the 
power he held in his hands, and order- 
ed some changes about the Works— 
changes which the men thought inter- 
fered with their personal liberty, and 
against which they felt bound to re- 
monstrate. In-cddition they sent in a 
plea for further concessions, including a 
reduction in the hours of labor. 

Their grievances would all be con- 
sidered, so the management said; but 
it was very slow in returning a definite 
answer. In the meantime the changes 
that had been made held good. 

On the other hand a union was formed 
among the men and their discontent as- 
sumed the form of much sullen talk. 
Bits of this reached the ears of Gordon 
Chandler and with it hints that he was 
to be coerced into granting the demands 
that had been made upon him. Gordon 
Chandler was not the man to brook a 
thing of this kind ; and hesent a pointed 
refusal to all their petitioning—a refusal 
that was bared of alldiplomacy. There 
were hot-heads among the men also, 
and these pointed to the only recourse 
left them in touch with the times; and 
a strike was declared forthwith. 

“‘Very well,” said young Chandler, 
not at all averse toa fight if that were 
what his men meant; he could easily 
stand it; in the end it would matter 
but a few thousands with him one way 
or the other. He advertised at once 
for men to fill the strikers’ places; and 
in his leisure hours worked upon his 
father’s Memoirs. 

With his men, however, it was a dif- 
ferent matter. Their bank accounts 
were small at best and when exhausted 
starvation stared them in the face. The 
cool talk of the young proprietor irri- 
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tated them. The sight of new men 
coming to take their places hurt all and 
maddened not a few, driving one or two 
hot-heads to the verge of revolutionary 
methods. An attempt to burn the 
Works was frustrated only to be follow- 
ed by another in which dynamite was to 
be the method of destruction. 

These attacks on him set Gordon 
Chandler like granite against his men. 
From the beginning he had refused to 
recognize their union and now he de- 
clared that never a man of them should 
work in his employ again. Detectives 
were hired to guard his interests; and 
his efforts to set the idle machinery 
going were redoubled and not without 
success. 

An older man would have been great- 
ly worried, but Gordon Chandler was 
quite at his ease in his luxurious home, 
surrounded by books and papers, with 
people to go and come at his bidding. 
He gloried in the stirring times and 
loved to feel the blood flow swiftly 
through his veins. 

His ambition now was to increase 
greatly the wealth his father had left 
him. To do this he must be left un- 
hampered by the dictates of an irre- 
sponsible union; therefore to crush 
this becaine his first duty. He wonder- 
ed what his father would have done in 
a matter of this kind, and searched the 
diaries for evidence but all to no avail ; 
for in his father’s day the men had felt 
no need of unions. Gordon did find, 
however, that there had been discon- 
tent, but an amicable settlement seem- 
ed to have been reached in every case— 
how, the diaries did not state. 

This terseness in his father’s record 
was often annoying to him. It left too 
much tothe imagination. However, he 
could and did fill in a great deal, paint- 
ing it in glowing colors. He had made 
a thorough search of the record, group- 
ing the knowledge under various heads, 
retaining the proper date with each en- 
try, as the first step toward the right 
understanding of the life he was to re- 
view. 


One of these heads was ‘‘ George 
Kerr,’’ of whom the diaries of the first 
years spokea great deal. It appeared 
that he and Gordon Chandler’s father 
had left New York State together to 
come West and make their fortunes. 
They were evidently the closest friends 
for there were many statements of their 
working side by side and of their hav- 
ing hunted and fished together. Young 
Chandler’s fancy made the most of en- 
tries like these: 

‘‘ Went hunting to-day. Snow three 
feet deep. Tracked Deer ten miles but 
failed to get him. George shot a Wolf. 
. . . Very cold. Tramped all over East- 
man’s woods and to the North. Got 
nothing. George brought down fine 
Buck ... Broke through ice to-day, 
crossing Cedar River. Would have 
drowned but for George. Were out 
hunting... Sick to-day from cold 
caught yesterday. Letter from home. 

Not been able to write for a week. 
George been caring for me. Bad cough 
yet. ... Hunting to-day. Probably 
the last of the season. Got one Deer, 
making only two, for all Winter, against 
Nine of George’s. Hard Luck... . 
Went sleighing to the Ledge. Lots of 
Girls and lots of fun... Gave up farm- 
ing to-day. Am going to learn trade. 
George the same. Began work to-day 
in Hernley’s Foundry.... Like my 
new work. June opens up hot.... 
Laid off to-day and went hunting. Win- 
ter’s set in early. Year to-day 
since begun work in Foundry. Inter- 
est in my work increases. Very 
hot. Quiet to-day for the Fourth. 
Lonely. George gone to New York. 
Will bring a Wife back with him. Oh 
Hum! ... Going to board this Win- 
ter with George & his Wife. Moved to- 
day. Four years to-day since be- 
gan Work in Foundry. Have learnt 
trade. Made sled to-day for George’s 
boy. Have an idea that I think 
can be put in Patentable shape. Hern- 
ley says there are fortunes to be made 
in Patents . . . Hard at Work making a 
model for my idea. Year to-day 
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since I began Work on Model. Nearly 
completed. Model wort Work. Spent 
year & half on it. Hard Luck. 
Moved into my own house to-day. 
George helped me to settle. He saw 
that old Model of mine. Is interested. 
Wants me to goon with it. Is coming 
to see it again. George was here 
to look at my Model to-day. Had a 
long talk. Think I convinced him of 
its uselessness. Been working on 
my Model to-day. A suggestion of 
George’s last week has stuck in my 
head. Eureka! It Goes! The 
Model Works. Now fame & fortune. .. 
Employed an Attorney to-day to secure 
patent on Model. First snow of Win- 
ter fell last night. Great Day 
this First of June. Patent Granted. 
Son born to me. Wife wants to call 
him Gordon after her folks. ... En- 
tered Partnership with Hernley for 
Mnfg. of Patent. Foundry to be en- 
larged . . . Hernley died to-day. Near- 
ly two years since entered partnership 
with him. Think I’1l buy out his heirs. 
- ..- Very cold to-day. Have settled 
with the Hernley heirs, buying out their 
interest. Sent something to George 
Kerr and family for a Merry Christ- 
mas.”’ 

So far as Gordon Chandler could dis- 
cover George Kerr was not mentioned 
again for nearly a score of years, and 
then it was with this brief entry, stand- 
ing alone in the centre of a white page, 
for the busy manufacturer had not al- 
ways had time to fill out a full day : 

‘“‘Poor Kerr! Couldn’t attend fune- 
tral myself. Sent Flowers. This is the 
third fatal accident that has occurred in 
the Works.”’ 

This laconic history as young Chand- 
ler had it, chronicling the success of 
one man and the tragic end of another, 
gave him much to think of. It was ap- 
parent from his father’s own words that 
to George Kerr he had owed his life, 
and later the success of his patent, 
which had brought him wealth and 
honor; and in return he had gone on to 
neglect, almost to forget him. Gordon 
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tried to soften this somewhat, giving his 
father the benefit of a possible doubt ; 
for after all the history was but frag- 
mentary. 

He had many entries grouped under 
other heads, but none of them appealed 
quite so strongly to him as this one. 
He had it in mind at one time to make 
inquiries about the family of his father’s 
early friend, but in the excitement fol- 
lowing the strike this escaped him. If 
all had been as it should be, he thought, 
would they not some of them have come 
to him? So the doubts returned. He 
argued with himself, however, that 
they had probably moved from the 
place, and so tried to regain his old 
footing. He was more jealous of his 
father’s good name, though it stood in 
no danger before the world, than he 
was of hisown. He told himself that 
he should never be satisfied till that 
memory stood in his own mind without 
the semblance of a blotorblemish. So, 
for a time, work on the Memoirs came 
to an end. 

Spring passed and Summer came. 
The strike in the Chandler Iron and En- 
gine Works was over and the men were 
applying for reinstatement in their old 
positions. 

Gordon Chandler sat in his private 
office with chair drawn near the open 
window. Though the sun shone hot on 
that side of the building the cool breeze 
that blew from the southwest made it 
an inviting spot. An awning lowered 
on the outside, and light oak blinds 
drawn across the opening within, effect- 
ually shut out the fierce heat, and im- 
parted a mellow tint to the light that 
sifted through and fell on the rich be- 
longings of the room. Before the young 
man stretched a table littered with 
papers, weighted down with fancy bits 
and curios, but whose loose ends rat- 
tled and flapped noisily in the wind. 
The scratching of a pen came to him 
over his shoulder from his secretary 
who was at work for the moment in the 
room. 

Gordon Chandler twisted the ends of 
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his well-trained moustache. His sten- 
ographer to whom he had dictated more 
than a score of letters had just left him. 
Gordon was listening now to words that 
came across the court from the public 
office. 

‘“No, none of the men that held out 
till the union declared the strike off 
are to be taken back. You should have 
returned before. Mr. Chandler intends 
to run his own business. He doesn’t 
ask any assistance from the union. I 
am sorry, but there is no worx for you. 
You fellows have brought it on your- 
selves. You should have thought of 
all this before you went into the strike. 
I don’t see how some of you can have 
the face to come here and ask for em- 
ployment when you did your utmost to 
ruin things.”’ 

Generally the men had left with this ; 
and above the shuffling of their feet 
Gordon Chandler had heard suppressed 
oaths and imprecations, and in not a 
few cases groans that had almost a ring 
of despair in them. He had heard that 
the suffering among the families of the 
striking men was intense, but he had 
freed his own mind with the thought 
that they had no one to blame but 
themselves. If this did not satisfy his 
conscience he would mentally point to 
his offer, which had held good during 
the strike, to take back into his employ 
any and all who would give up the 
union. 

‘* My God, I don’t know what’s to be- 
come of my family,’’ were the words 
that next reached his ears. The voice 
was that of an old man. ‘ Where is 
Gordon Chandler? I'll speak to him,”’ 
it continued with a pathetic earnestness 
in its tone, that had little effect on the 
young man listening. 

“‘It won’t do any good to see him,”’ 
the superintendent interposed. 

“It will or he ain’t like his father,”’ 
the old man’s voice declared, and then 
there were sounds of his making his way 
through the office. The superintend- 
ent still addressed him but the sounds 
were drowned in the noise of shuffling 
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feet. Then came: ‘‘I wouldn’t go; I 
tell you for your own good. He isn’t 
like his father. You don’t know how 
angry he has been. It may not be your 
fault or the union’s that two attempts 
were made to destroy the Works. If 
there is but one hot-head among you, 
you have all got to suffer for his ac- 
tions. I know your case is different 
from the others but that won’t make 
any difference with Gordon Chandler. 
I know him and you don’t.” 

‘““T will know him after a minute,’’ 
shouted the workingman, pushing on. 

‘He is busy now,” returned the super- 
intendent, making a last effort. ‘If 
you will see him wait until another 
hour.”’ 

‘““Wait— my God! with my family 
crying for bread!’’ 

Gordon Chandler flushed a little as he 
heard himself discussed. He was angry 
with his superintendent because he par- 
leyed with the man at all. He had 


heard this talk of cry for bread before 


and sneeringly told himself how little 
there was in it. 

As earnest footsteps sounded coming 
nearer and nearer along the hard floor 
of the corridor without, Gordon turned 
to face the man who was determined to 
see him, having already judged and 
decided his case. 

The door opened and the desperate 
man shot in ; his look was wild but reso- 
lute. He brought himself up suddenly 
on seeing the young manufacturer; in- 
deed he seemed to see nothing but him 
in the room. The man was well-knit 
and strongly-built but showed age in 
his face and the short gray beard that 
encircled it. He wore no coat, and his 
vest was unbuttoned its full length; 
this and his colored shirt and blue-jean 
trousers were stained with iron filings 
and grease. 

He made a quick gesture, opening 
his mouth to speak, but the younger 
man was first with speech and gesture at 
once. 

‘IT know what you would say and it 
will do no good to repeat it. I heard 
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your talk with my superintendent. I 
am not hiring men. He does that. He 
understands who I want and who I 
don’t want. You’re one that I don’t 
want.”’ 

Gordon remained in his chair and 
with a gesture would have dismissed the 
man. 

«Just a word ’* began the old man. 

‘* No, not a word. I’ve heard enough.”’ 

‘*But your father ——”’ 

‘‘ My father isn’t running the Works 
now. Will you go?’’ Gordon Chand- 
ler’s voice showed anger. ‘‘ How do I 
know but you are the very man who 
attempted to burn and blow up my 
shops?”’ 

“°Tis adamned lie!’’ cried the work- 
ingman, stepping hotly forward. 

Gordon Chandler rose, and as he did 
so, pressed an electric button at the 
side of his desk. 

‘*Once more—will you go?”’ 

The door at the side of the room flew 
open and a boy swung in, clinging to 
the knob. 

‘*Call the police,’’ said his employer, 
frowning savagely. 

The red face of the workingman be- 
came livid. He hissed something 
through his teeth, and seizing a chair 
swung it above his head. Two strides 
brought him to Chandler’s side. Chand- 
ler’s secretary sprang forward to inter- 
fere. Chandler himself sought to dodge 
the impending blow. Butthe mad man 
seemed suddenly to realize his doings. 
There was a mighty effort at mastery. 
He took a step backward and placed 
the chair on itslegs. A pallor had come 
into his face and he trembled now; his 
voice was husky as he spoke. 

‘‘T’ll not strike the son of Art Chand- 
ler. He may say what he will—God 
forgive him; I’ll not strike him.’’ Say- 
ing this he backed out of the room. 

Gordon Chandler breathed with re- 
lief. His clothes were very hot upon 





him and he was red in the face. He 
craned his neck trying to get away from 
his stiff collar which was wet with pers- 
piration. 


He looked at his secretary. 
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‘“‘A little diversion,’? Chandler re- 
marked, with an attempt at coolness. 

The other laughed unnaturally. ‘‘Ra- 
ther exciting, I call it,’’ he said, going 
back to his desk. 

‘**Most too much so fora hot day,’’ 
Chandler agreed. He was pacing un- 
easily about the room, now fanning him- 
self with a newspaper. 

The secretary resumed his noisy pen. 
They discussed the incident at inter- 
vals, and laughed with more freedom as 
their excitement wore off. Chandler be- 
came quite voluble. Something in the 
secretary’s manner made Gordon feel 
that he did not justify him in his proce- 
dure and while appearing not to notice 
this Gordon tried to make his action 
seem right before the other. 

Chandler at last became cool enough 


toresume his seat at his desk. He was © 


just beginning to wonder whether he 
had appeared cowardly in trying to 
dodge the threatened blow, instead of 
rushing upon the old man and seizing 
him by the throat, when his secretary 
spoke again. 

“‘T fancy it will seem rather odd to 
the time-keeper not to see George 
Kerr’s name appearing on his books any 
more.”’ 

Gordon Chandler’s swivel-chair turn- 
ed about suddenly. 

‘‘ Whose name did you say ?’’ he asked 
in a hushed astonishment. 

‘“‘The old man that was just here,”’ 
his secretary repeated, poking his pen 
toward the chair and door where the 
workingman had figured so dramatical- 
ly ;—‘‘ George Kerr,’’ he added. 

Chandler rose slowly to his feet as if 
impelled by a force outside of himself, 
his eyes fixed on the secretary. 

“I thought he was dead —killed in 
the Works !’’ he said in a low tone. 

‘“No, that was his son—young George. 
Three or four, or five years ago, wasn’t 
at?” 

“Yes; I think so.’? Chandler walked 
across the room and looked from 
another window into the street. He 
tried to be himself again. ‘‘ He was an 
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old friend of father’s —the old man— 
Kerr. I run across a record of the ac- 
cident the other day and naturally 
made the mistake, the name being the 
same. So he’s living yet,’’ he mused 
with a well-assumed nonchalance. 

‘I didn’t know he was a friend of 
your father’s ——”’ 

‘‘Oh, it was a long time ago,’’ Chand- 
ler interrupted, coming back to hisdesk. 

‘‘He’s been a common workman here 
in the shops ever since I’ve been con- 
nected with the Works—ten or twelve 
years at any rate,’’ said the secretary. 

Chandler took up some papers and 
did not reply. The one fact, however, 
that was patent to his mind was that 
George Kerr yet lived. He had seen 
him with his own eyes and insulted 

_him. A flush of shame crept over his 
body at the recollection ; it deepened as 
the old man’s words echoed in his 
memory: ‘‘I’ll not strike Art Chand- 
ler’s son. He may say what he will— 
God forgive him.” 

Gordon Chandler was moved by the 
nobleness of the old man’s bearing. He 
turned his chair about and discovered 
that his secretary had left. 

He rose presently and thoughtfully 
paced the floor. After a moment he 
was interrupted by his superintendent, 
who wished to consult with him. Gor- 
don had a dread that it was about Kerr; 
but it was not. 

There were many moments when he 
was free from thoughts of Kerr but all 
day they returned at intervals like a 
troubling spirit. At every change of 
occupation they were the first to pre- 
sent their claims. 

When he reached home that night 
he told himself he’d know just how 
much he was indebted to that man— 
and he searched the notes he had made 
with care. He had brought the Me- 
moirs in their unfinished condition with 
him to his room. 

‘Tt is not so much after all,”’ he said, 
trying to believe this. 

After a moment he added: ‘George 
Kerr cannot know all that I know.”’ 
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Still the nobleness of the man appeal- 
ed to him. 

When tea was over he asked his 
housekeeper carelessly if there was a 
directory of their town at hand. Re- 
ceiving one he returned to his room 
and sought out the name and address 
of the man he had thought dead till 
that day. 

The soft summer twilight found him 
in the streets making his way toward 
the part of town which he had found 
contained George Kerr’s home. [t was 
near enough to the country to permit 
the smell of vegetation to reach his nos- 
trils. He had left the board sidewalk 
and was following a beaten path. The 
sky was hardly gray above him, and 
but few stars had come out. The cries 
and iaughter of some children playing 
late in the street rather annoyed him. 
He told himself that he had not decided 
to see George Kerr yet; he could walk 
by the house; he would like to see 
what sort of home Kerr had. 

He did walk by and saw that the 
house was lowand old. Though it was 
too dark to see much he fancied things 
about the yard were not kept up as they 
ought to be. He wondered if they were 
really in need of food. At first he 
thought there was no light within the 
house but after passing he glanced back 
and saw through the window faint in- 
dication of one burning. 

He had reached the end of the street 
now; beyond him seemed to lie a farm. 
The low wail of a child reached him 
through an open window at his left. An 
idea that hunger might cause the cry 
haunted him. There was nothing todo 
but to turn and retrace his steps. 

He had knocked at George Kerr’s 
door before he had decided what er- 
rand he should make known. While he 
was hoping that no one would hear and 
come to let him in, a step at the side of 
the little porch reached his ears, at the 
the same time a voice, — 

‘““We'’ve lost the key to that door; 
if you’ll walk round this way ——’’ 

Gordon Chandler turned quickly 


. 





. of white. 
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There was something decidedly pleas- 
ant in the tones; then he saw that they 
came from a woman dressed in a gown 
He started to follow her lead 
but stopped with a question : 

‘‘Does Mr. Kerr live here?’”’ 

‘Yes, sir; father is at home.’’ 

Again the voice pleased him though 
he would rather have heard that this 
was not the place. He followed without 
further word, perceiving the beauty and 
grace in the form and movements of his 
guide. She led him to a side door 
through which he saw light and people 
before entering. 

‘““A gentleman to see you, father,’ 
the daughter said and then turned to- 
ward Gordon. Her face changed, grow- 
ing hard the instant she saw him in the 
light. Indeed there seemed to be a 
fierce questioning of his purpose in the 
countenances of all. Two boys of four 
and six at play on the floor, crawled in- 
to an out-of-the way corner where they 
seemed to cower. Kerr rose to meet 
him with eyes fastened on his face, 
speechless for the moment, forgetting 
his hospitality, his one thought being 
the preservation of himself and family 
confronted by a relentless foe. 

““You knew my father,’? Gordon be- 
gan ;—there was nothing of antagonism 
in his voice or words or manner. The 
other saw this and was less on the de- 
fensive though his air did not bid wel- 
come to his visitor yet. ‘I did not 
know it this morning,” the young man 
went on. ‘‘ It would have made a differ- 
ence. I came to talk with you of that— 
and of my father.”’ 

The members of the family exchanged 
quick glances. All appearances of hos- 
tility vanished. 

The daughter passed close to her 
father, carrying a lighted lamp in her 
hands. Gordon caught her low words: 
‘“‘Invite Mr. Chandler into the front 
room.’’ 

‘“ Yes; come this way, Mr. Chandler,” 
said the old man in his most hospitable 
tone, as he tottered after his daughter. 
Take achair, Mr. Chand!er—this chair,”’ 


—directing him to the largest and 
easiest one in the room. The apart- 
ment was no means barren. A good 
carpet covered the floor and a piano 
stretched across one end. There were 
many cheap pictures and little bric-a- 
brac ornaments about. It was not a 
shut-up room for there were no close 
smells, and the furniture showed daily 
usage. The window toward the porch 
was open and the summer night air 
came in with the noise of crickets in the 
grass. 

There was considerable restraint ap- 

parent when the two men were seated ; 
to cover this both pretended interest in 
the movements of the daughter, but she 
left the room as soon as she had set the 
lamp down, having noted that the wick 
was turned up the proper height. The 
old man was dressed as he had been in 
the morning. His hat was removed 
and showed a heavy head of hair, less 
gray than his whiskers. He had but- 
toned his vest as he came in; one 
glance had been cast toward a coat that 
hung on a peg in the other room, but 
he quickly decided the night was too 
warm,—and Maggie, his daughter, had 
not spoken of it. 
. “Yes, I knew your father,’’ the old 
man said when some one must speak. 
‘He an’ I came to Michigan when we 
was boys together.”’ 

‘“You used to hunt about here in the 
early days,’’ Gordon suggested. 

The old man’s face brightened all 
over. He hitched his chair a little 
nearer. 

““You knew that?”’ he said, delighted. 
‘““There wa’n’t much else to do when 
we first come here.’’ He felt no lack 
for something to say now. 

‘‘ You see them deer’s horns back o’ 
ye—we killed that buck in the first 
hunt after we come.”’ 

Gordon crooked his neck to look on 
the wall almost directly over his head. 
The old man went on with the story 
which this loosened ; and Gordon ap- 
parently gave the best attention. 
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‘‘Father wasn’t a very good shot,”’ 
the son half-asked at the close. 

‘‘Your father was. better at other 
things. Your father was a mighty good 
man,’’ the other repeated with em- 
phasis, looking closely at the young 
man before him. 

Gordon flushed a little. 

‘‘He was mighty good with tools,’’ 
Kerr said in addition. ‘‘He made his 
money that way,’’ he explained, smil- 
ing. ‘‘I remember that first invention 
that set him on his feet. He’d be’n 
workin’ on it a year an’ nothin’ come 
of it, when I first see it. I see there 
was something in it right away and I 
encouraged him to go on with it. That 
was all he needed was encouragement. 
An’ I gaveittohim. I don’t remember 
what I said but it wasn’t a week after ’t 
he come to me the most tee-kittledest 
man you ever see. He’d got her to 
go!” 

Gordon watched him closely through 
this. 

Some one appeared in the doorway. 

‘“Come in, ma,’’ the old man called. 
“Tt’s my wife,’’ he said to Chandler, who 
rose and shook hands with the woman. 
He had seen her when he first entered 
but she had not spoken. ‘‘ Where’s 
Maggie?’’ the father inquired. 

Gordon hoped this was the daugh- 
ter and that he should see her again. 
Her face had made a strange impression 
on him. He had looked in vain for her 
while listening tothe old man’s stories. 

‘‘She’s skipped out. I don’t know 
where,” replied Kerr’s wife, looking 
back into the first room. 

Her look brought a third woman for- 
ward, with the inquiry, ‘‘ Was ye speak- 
in’ to me, ma?’’ The two boys followed, 
bashfully hiding behind her skirts. 

‘‘Lookin’ for Maggie,’ replied the 
wife; but Kerr spoke up: 

“It’s my daughter-in-law, Mr. 
Chandler; Mis’ Kerr. An’ ’ems my 
grandsons. The oldest one there, Art 
—he’s named after your father.”’ 

Gordon felt at once that these were 


the wife and children of the young 
George Kerr that had been killed. 

The women seated themselves and 
the talk went on. It was nearly all of 
his father, and a great deal that had 
been said was repeated. He felt it a 
relief and pleasure to be there. Their 
homely welcome was like balm to his 
lacerated conscience. Because of this, 
and hoping to get another glimpse of 
Maggie, he stayed longer than he had 
any idea of. 

When he rose to go, Mrs. Kerr, un- 


thinking, led the way toward the 
front door. 
‘“‘Oh,’”’ she exclaimed with sudden 


displeasure, ‘‘ them boys lost the key to 
this door to-day an’ we can’t let you out 
here.’’ 

There was a little laugh at this and 
then the way was led back through the 
kitchen. 

Gordon turned once and spoke to the 
old man over his shoulder : 

“‘ You'll report for work to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Ves, sir, I’1l be on hand ;—yes, sir.’’ 

But ease did not return to Gordon 
yet. 

‘Tf you see any of the old hands you 
can tell them they’re all to be taken 
back.”’ 

‘Yes, sir; yes, sir,’’ said Kerr, witha 
happy air of business. 

Maggie came in at that moment from 
the cool night air. Her father was 
quick with an introduction and Chand- 
ler extended his hand to take hers. In 
the light of the lamp which the mother 
carried he had a splendid view of the 
daughter’s face. Her eyes met his ina 
mute return of thanks. He was held 
by the clear pale complexion and mass 
of black hair, and the dark eyes full of 
feeling. For the moment he thought 
he had never seen any one so beautiful. 

It was eleven o'clock when Gordon 
Chandler reached hisroom. He thought 
he would not light the gas; but drop- 
ping a diamond-stud presently, he 
scratched a match to search for it. As 
he moved the blazing bit over the table 
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it illumined some of the Memoir notes, 
and he read the words: 

‘‘ A suggestion of George’s . . . The 
Model Works . . . fame & fortune.” 

He blew out the match with an im- 
precation and continued to undress in 
the dark. The white pages of the Me- 
moirs, however, were visible in the 
gloom. All desire to finish this work 
had left him; indeed the sight of it now 
was a sore irritation. It seemed an ac- 
cusing witness. 

Presently he gathered the whole in 
his hands and dumped it into the grate. 
Another match was scratched and drop- 
ped, burning, upon the white heap. 

He turned away when the fire had 
burned out; but in the dark it was still 
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before him as a blue and red patch with 
Maggie Kerr’s face in the centre. 

Where had he seen that face before? 
Was it in Munich or Florence ?—Flor- 
ence, he thought; he had given the gal- 
leries but a passing consideration. 

He threw his window wide open to 
let out the heat the Memoirs had kin- 
dled. 

As he lay on his pillow he basked in 
the beauty of that face and form which 
were still before his mind’s eye. He 


had one preposterous romantic moment 
in which the daughter of George Kerr 
and the son of Arthur Chandler were 
joined in a closer union, thus wiping 
out any wrong that might have been 
After that he slept. 


committed. 
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“The Red Badge of Courage.” By 
Stephen Crane. D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York. 


It is a source of keen satisfaction to 
be able to note, now that the critics 
have exploded their preliminary guns, 
just what things in Mr. Crane’s book 
have fallen before the onslaught and 
just what things have survived the 
struggle and won recognition. That 
the writer of this little tale has suc- 
ceeded in arousing on the one hand a 
marvellous amount of appreciation and 
of provoking, on the other hand, an 
equally strong antipathy, is in itself no 
mean index of the book’s worth, but 
the matter cannot be left thus in the 
balance. Mr. Crane has either written 
a book that is wholly praiseworthy or 
wholly worthless. That this should be 
so one can readily see from the nature 
of the work. ‘‘The Red Badge of 
Courage ”’ is not, nor does it pretend to 
be, the study of a life, of a problem, or 
of any momentous question that is con- 
fessedly the purpose of the majority of 
‘‘strong’’ books that appear. Concern- 
ing the weight and strength of these 
latter books it is to be supposed, of 
course, that critics should disagree, but 
concerning a work that does not even 
attempt to broach an issue or point a 
moral, but attempts rather in the most 
naive manner possible to color a simple 
little episode in an American war, it 
may safely be said that when adverse 
criticism comes it springs either from 
insufferable prejudice or from the equal- 
ly insufferable personal estimate. 

It is because of either one or both of 
the above reasons that the ‘‘ criers- 
down’’ of ‘‘The Red Badge” have 
launched their invectives. We are in- 
clined to think that it is both, with the 
added incentive in this case of a certain 
species of American pride that amounts 
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to almost the despicable. Hence it is 
that we have had as the most rabid de- 
nouncer of Mr. Crane’s book, a certain 
gentleman, erstwhile a soldier, I be- 
lieve an honorable general in the late 
war, who has permitted his ‘‘ spread- 
eaglism ’’? to run riot with his more 
sober literary taste,— for this gentle- 
man also professes to be a critic, —and 
has allowed himself to dub the work 
under note ‘‘The Red Badge of Hys- 
teria.’”” He applies to it such terms as 
‘‘a vicious satire upon American armies 
and American soldiers,’ ‘‘a mere riot 
of words,’”’ ‘‘a burlesque,” ‘‘a carica- 
ture.”’ Hecalls the hero ‘‘an idiot, a 
maniac, a madman without a thrill of 
patriotic devotion to cause or country 
swelling in his breast.’’ And pray, why 
this vehemence? For this, and only 
this, grovelling motive. Our critic has 
heard that the Saturday Review had 
lauded the book to English readers. 
Echoes of its praise come from across 
the Atlantic, and he permits himself to 
believe that the English praise the 
book because it shows (through his 
smoked glasses) our soldiers and officers 
in what might be construed as a ridicu- 
lous light. His solicitude is aroused. 
It becomes him as an exalted General 
in the American army to take up the 
cudgels and attempt vindication. He 
does so and what results? Merely the 
repetition of an old story. Genuine 
worth and sober excellence are ham- 
pered by that contemptible American 
spirit that refuses to place intrinsic 
merit above national enmity, that be- 
littles itself by stooping to gather 
stones from the ground when manna 
descends from the heavens. 

It is refreshing to turn from these 
jarring notes to the appreciations of 
those who take Mr. Crane at his word. 
It can no longer be doubted that the 
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writer of ‘‘The Red Badge ’’ possesses 
qualities that mark him indisputably 
as a great artist. In this episode of the 
American Civil War he has painted a 
picture that challenges comparison 
with the most vivid scenes that any of 
our fiction masterpieces contain. In 
his searching analysis of the average 
mind under the stress of the first battle, 
in his descriptions of battle events and 
battle scenes, and above all in his use 
of color adjectives, Mr. Crane has given 
us something that will hold its own 
for many a day tocome in the field of 
American, or for that matter foreign, 
fiction. The stamp of truth, the ag- 
gressive vigor, the keen study for 
motive, the vim, the color, the move- 
ment, all unite in proclaiming this 
book a really remarkable achievement. 
And that a writer of but twenty-six 
years of age, a young man who knows 
no more of war or of soldiers than the as 
yet unborn child, should have been the 
creator of this work, renders the book 
all the more remarkable. 


His Honor, and A Lady. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes (Sara Jeanette Dun- 
can). D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 


The author of ‘‘ A Social Departure”’ 
and “An American Girl in London” 
has failed to sustain in her last book, 
‘‘His Honor, and A Lady,”’ the win- 
ning touch of cleverness which charac- 


terized its predecessors. Mrs. Cotes 
has shown inher previous Indian 
stories that she knows full well how to 
employ the same background with as 
much effectiveness as Mr. Kipling or 
Mr. Merriman, but her knowledge fail- 
ed her in the present instance. The 
setting of the tale is painfully inade- 
quate, and asa result we have a drama 
enacted on well-nigh bare boards. Even 
the thread of the story is frayed and 
ragged throughout its entire length; 
it lacks finish, unity, and organic com- 
pleteness. There is a semblance of 
loose-jointedness, of roughness that im- 
presses itself so strongly upon the read- 
er as tomar completely the one winning 
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trait of the book—namely, the success- 
ful portrayal of her characters. In this 
the writer has been distinctively at her 
best. She has brought a certain amount 
of Anglo-Indian traits and atmosphere 
into their speech and movements which 
compels one to use the hackneyed term 

‘true to life.”’ But even then with such 

important personages as a Lieutenant- 

Governor, a Viceroy, a clever English 

girl, and two or three more clever Eng- 

lishmen, the author of so inimitable a 

book as ‘‘ A Social Departure’’ ought to 

have done better. 

An Ambitious Man. By Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. E. A. Weeks & Co.: Chicago. 
It is difficult to conceive how the au- 

thoress of so successful a little poem as 
‘‘Solitude,’? could, even in her worse 
moments, have turned out so unsuccess- 
ful a prose product as the story under 
note. Nor do we use the term ‘ turn- 
ed out’? unadvisedly, for the book 
seems hardly to have undergone any 
more laborious a process than is called 
for in the work of a penny-a-liner. 
There is scarcely one redeeming quality 
from cover to cover unless it be certain 
impressions that are jotted in the jour- 
nal of one of the characters, and these 
are really so profound and so indicative 
of a philosophical mind as to be wholly 
out of tune with the one who pens 
them. Asamateurish as a schoolgirl’s 
first composition, and as crude in style 
of presentation, nothing strikes one so 
continually and forcibly as the utter 
lack of strength throughout. The 
abrupt transitions, the piece-work ar- 
rangement, the knotted threads, the 
lack of smoothness from start to finish, 
are indisputable evidences that the 
writer never once had the telling of the 
tale wellin hand. The pen stumbled 
along as best it could, making for itself 
on the spot whatever situations neces- 
sity demanded, instead of evolving the 
plot from the warp and woof that runs 
through every successfully constructed 
work. The result is painfully appar- 
ent—a book that merits neither time 
nor attention. 











